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RESUME 


Cet article étudie la poésie judéo-grecque comme un aspect du patrimoine culturel 
romaniote. II s’interroge sur les particularités de cette identité et sur leur survie aprés 
la perturbation massive qui a touché |’Empire byzantin et ses communautés juives 
en 1204. L’hymne évac 6 Kbptoc, comme d’autres textes judéo-grecs postérieurs, 
peut étre rattaché a une couche linguistique du grec moderne, antérieure a sa nor- 
malisation au XIX* et au XX°* siécles. Nous donnons ici une é€dition critique de 
Vhymne, accompagnée d’un commentaire linguistique, d’une traduction en anglais 
ainsi que d’une bréve analyse des sources juives traditionnelles ot il puise l’essentiel 
de sa matiére. 


SUMMARY 


This article discusses the phenomenon of Judeo-Greek liturgical poetry as part of 
the Romaniote cultural heritage. The questions raised in it are how were the specif- 
ics of Romaniote identity shaped and transformed and, ultimately, how did it sur- 
vive the massive impact of external knowledge that streamed into the Byzantine 
Empire and its Jewish communities after 1204? Using the hymn évac 6 K0ptoc 
as an example, later Judeo-Greek texts are identified as belonging to a Modern 
Greek linguistic stratum before normalization. An edition of the hymn and linguis- 
tic commentary of its text are accompanied by an English translation and a brief 
commentary that points out the traditional Jewish sources that underlie most of its 
content. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this article is a scholarly edition of a Judeo-Greek poetic 
text that was used in the Romaniote communities of Corfu and Ioannina 
(and probably in other Romaniote communities although all textual wit- 
nesses extant were copied in Corfu or Ioannina). The edition is accompanied 
by two commentaries: a linguistic commentary placing the text within the 
tradition of Modern Greek dialects, and a commentary on the contents that 
traces the sources of the text within Jewish tradition. This interdisciplinary 
approach requires a clarification of terminology and presuppositions about 
the material treated. 

In this paper we use the term “Romaniote” (derived from Modern Greek: 
Romaniotes) to denote almost all Greek speaking communities — even if 
they mainly wrote Hebrew — of the former Byzantine Empire after Herac- 
lius I (610-641), that is: the Greek mainland, the islands, Asia Minor, and 
Constantinople.! This denomination claims the whole Byzantine-Greek her- 
itage as Romaniote, a usage which is to be established in contrast to previ- 
ous research.” We claim and will prove in this paper the continuity of lin- 
guistic and cultural transmissions in the Romaniote communities that is first 
attested in texts transmitted in the Genizah and outlived the Byzantine 
Empire by several centuries, lasting at least until the destruction of the Jew- 
ish communities of Greece in 1944. 

Throughout time and place the main characteristics of the Romaniote 
communities was (and is) their active use of Greek, which they speak and 
also write, usually in Hebrew characters, and their adherence to a specific 
liturgical rite, the Minhag Romania.’ The self-identifying name of these 
communities is clearly a derivation from ‘Popavia (Romania), i.e. the old 
self-designation of the Byzantine Empire during the Middle Ages.* After the 


1. Southern Italy, though participating in Byzantine culture, is a special case and has to be 
treated separately. 

2. J. Starr chose the term “Romania” as title of his book on the “Jewries of the Levant after 
the Fourth Crusade,” (Paris, 1949). This designation of the Jews of the former Byzantine 
Empire mirrors the tendency to name Jewish communities after the political units they live in. 

3. The historical development in Corfu was different, since Italian Jews made up a large 
part of the Jewish population already in the 13th century. The Greek-speaking community in 
Corfu used a rite (Minhag Corfu) that is a variant of Minhag Romania and we will treat Judeo- 
Greek texts from Corfu as belonging to the Romaniote tradition. 

4, This was clearly a popular word, derived from Latin Romania, but accentuated on the 
paenultima as usual in Greek. While in Greek its use is restricted to texts like the medieval 
epic Digenis Akritas, the Latin word survives only sporadically, normally in regions like the 
Emilia Romagna (which stayed for a long time under Byzantine domination); the name for 
the modern Balkan state thus derives from Greek, as the accentuation shows. 
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breaking up of the Byzantine Empire in 1204, Italian immigration into the 
communities started to change their character, and when the Ottoman Sultan 
invited large groups of Sephardic Jews to settle in his empire after 1492, 
these immigrants brought their own traditions and cultures and in many 
places succeeded in replacing the Romaniote tradition and liturgy with their 
Sephardic heritage. The given picture of the Jewish affiliations on the map 
of the former Byzantine then Ottoman Empire thus is the result of a complex 
process beginning with the Fourth Crusade (1204) and the subsequent 
migration of non-Romaniote Jews into the fragmented Byzantine Empire 
which reached its peak with the massive transfer of Sephardic population at 
the turn of the 15th century. The result of these very complex acculturational 
exchanges is the subsequent disappearing of most of the communities with 
a distinctive Romaniote identity and the retreat of Romaniote Judaism into 
the former provincial towns of western Greece. The main centre of the 
Romaniotes since the Ottoman times and until the present day is Ioannina 
(a medieval town in NW Greece, 80 km from the Albanian border), but there 
were important Romaniote communities also in Patras, Larissa, Arta, Corfu, 
Volos and Halkis (Euboia). The map of the division shows a certain coinci- 
dence with the extension of the medieval “Despotate of Epiros”, one of the 
“successor states” of the Empire after the Fourth Crusade — a connection 
that cannot be discussed here. As a result, the Romaniote communities were 
pushed out off most of the major centers of Late Byzantine/Ottoman eco- 
nomic and cultural activities — mostly through assimilation to the Sephar- 
dim. M. Rozen has described this process in her beautiful book for the most 
prominent city, the city of all cities: Constantinople-Istanbul,° but compa- 
rable developments can be supposed to have taken place in comparable 
cities where a Byzantine Jewish community of probably Romaniote charac- 
ter can be assumed (e.g. Smyrna and Thessaloniki), where in Ottoman times 
distinctive Sephardic or Italian communities existed.° 

As far as the historical-liturgical framework is concerned, Minhag Roma- 
nia was known and described by early scholars of Jewish liturgy, yet the 


5. M. Rozen, A History of the Jewish Community in Istanbul. The Formative Years, 1453- 
1566, Leiden 2002, reviewed recently by J. NIEHOFF-PANAGIOTIDIS in SOF 63/64 (2004/2005), 
pp. 686-688. 

6. Due to a lack of accessible sources it is virtually impossible to make any statements 
about the cultural identity of the late medieval and modern Karaite community of Constan- 
tinople/Istanbul where Greek is in an archaic form. As for the early medieval Karaite com- 
munity, cf. Z. ANKoRI, Karaites in Byzantium. The Formative Years, 970-1100, New York, 
Jerusalem 1959 (especially pp. 417-452). Hopefully the Annotated Karaite Bibliography to 
be published by B. WALFISH will help to establish research into later Byzantine Karaism and 
its cultural identity. 
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material remnants of this Minhag are few.’ Daniel Goldschmidt assumed 
that the number of communities using the Minhag dwindled to such low 
numbers, that the preparation of separate prayerbooks was not necessary, 
that in fact Minhag Romania had been used mainly by the Jews of Constan- 
tinople, who adopted the Sephardic rite after the 16th century, since the 
majority of this community then consisted of Sephardim.’ But Goldschmidt 
himself pointed to the diversity of prayer rites used by the Jews of the Byz- 
antine and Ottoman Empires. Among the Romaniote communities adhering 
to Minhag Romania during the 19th and early 20th century, Corfu had, in 
addition to its Romaniote community, also an Italian and a Sephardic com- 
munity. Arta, Halkis and Patras had small communities only, but the number 
of Jews in Ioannina was substantial and two synagogues were in use until 
the Nazis deported the Ioannina Jews in March 1944. 

In scholarship, the Romaniotes remain among the most neglected Jewish 
communities, even if this situation seems to improve in more recent years. 
The reasons for this almost complete silence of the scholarly world are 
partly historical and partly the result of traditional scholarly approaches. 
Most important among the historical reasons is probably the scarcity of 
textual testimonies about the culture of the Romaniotes available to modern 
scholarship. Even with the splendid tools available, e.g. the catalogue of the 
Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts (IMHM) at the Jewish National 
and University Library, Jerusalem (JNUL), it is still impossible to estimate 
the number of Hebrew manuscripts produced within the borders of the Byz- 
antine Empire that have come down to us. For some years now paleogra- 
phers at the Hebrew Paleography Project at the JNUL are able to discern 
Byzantine handwriting from other Medieval Hebrew scripts,’ but it is most 
likely that not all extant Byzantine manuscripts have been identified as such.'° 
On the other hand, a substantial part of European Hebrew manuscripts from 


7. More than 30 years ago Daniel Goldschmidt described the known printed editions and 
manuscripts: D. GOLDSCHMIDT, 1372721 N71 WM, in 73¥7I PAS’? 77D7 Wo, Jerusalem 1964, 
vol. I, pp. 205-236; Ib., pv mivnap ami> ann, Sefunot 13 (1971-1978), pp. 103-190. Only 
a few additional witnesses of this Minhag can be added after the eastern European collections 
of Hebrew manuscripts were made available to the scholarly world. 

8. But cf. now the aforementioned book by M. Rozen on the complicated history of the 
“Sepharadization” of the Constantinople community. 

9. Out of the more than 80,000 items catalogued at the IMHM, slightly more than 2,900 
are catalogued as being written in Byzantine script, including Byzantine Karaite manuscripts. 
They date from the 13th to the 18th century and cover a range of known texts and documen- 
tary evidence. 

10. Sometimes fortuity has a hand in identifying Byzantine manuscripts, as in the case of 
St Petersburg Ms Evr Ia 157/1 which was identified by Edna ENGEL (Jerusalem) for Ulrich 
Berzbach, “The Textual Witnesses of the Midrash Seder Eliyahu Zuta. An initial survey,” 
Frankfurter Judaistische Beitrdége 31 (2005), p. 65. 
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the Middle Ages have come down to us because they were taken away from 
their Jewish owners and placed in Christian collections of books and manu- 
scripts. This was in fact the way towards preservation, since most of these 
collections survived the ups and downs of history, basically without damage, 
and the Hebrew manuscripts did not suffer from extended usage. This way 
of preservation was less often available for Hebrew manuscripts within the 
borders of the Byzantine Empire. Persecutions of Jewish writings did not 
take place. More manuscripts stayed in Jewish hands, were used until illeg- 
ible and then buried, and are therefore not available to modern scholars.!! 
In addition, a major shift in Jewish culture took place when the Ottoman 
Sultan invited Sephardic Jews into his realms after 1492 (v. supr.). These 
immigrants, who brought their own language (Judeo-Spanish) and traditions, 
were rightfully proud of their cultural heritage and brought it with them, 
including many genres of Hebrew literature. In most parts of the Ottoman 
Empire the Sephardic communities became the dominant Jewish culture and 
the Romaniote Jews assimilated into these communities. The interest in texts 
that were influenced by the Byzantine culture surrounding earlier Romaniote 
Judaism must have been less: these texts were not copied any more and used 
copies were buried and left no trace to posteriority. Since it is impossible to 
argue ex absentia, we simply do not know much about the literature and 
culture of Jews in the Byzantine Empire. 

The restrictions on scholarly interest caused by traditional attitude vary 
from discipline to discipline. The classicists do not occupy themselves with 
Byzantium at all; the Byzantinists’ and Neohellenists’ attitude can best be 
described as “hellenocentrism”; Judaism as a minority was hardly ever the 
focus of their studies. Western historians have eliminated Byzantine history 
and culture from the mental map of European history. Christian theologians 
concentrate almost exclusively on Jewish-Greek interaction before and after 
the rise of Christianity and lose interest in this matter after the reign of 
Constantine at the latest. Even Jewish Studies seem to have almost com- 
pletely neglected the Romaniotes, even though Byzantine Eretz Israel has 
returned to the focus of scholarship in recent years. Part of this may be 
caused by the different attitudes towards the writing of Jewish history: 
whereas Heinrich Graetz tried to write a kind of synchronous history of 
Jewish communities everywhere and therefore placed his knowledge on 
Jews in the Byzantine Empire in between the parts of his Geschichte der 
Juden dealing with Jews in other places at the same time, Simon Dubnow 


11. A complete review of Hebrew manuscripts in collections in the territory formerly 
occupied by the Byzantine Empire has not yet been undertaken. There is no doubt that some 
libraries do own Hebrew manuscripts, and a thorough search might yield material for further 
studies of the Romaniote culture. 
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had introduced an historiography that focused on the centers of Jewish cul- 
ture and claimed that at any given time one or two of these centers had a 
kind of cultural dominance and hegemony over the other Jewish communi- 
ties. According to this historiography, no Jewish community in the Byzan- 
tine Empire after the Islamic conquest of Jerusalem was a dominant center 
of Jewish culture. But the aforementioned lack of sources is probably the 
more important reason. 

The ever growing research on the Greek speaking Jews of Hellenistic, 
Roman and Late Antiquity has been able to show an intense Greek Jewish 
mutual acculturation (comparable to the convivencia of Muslims, Jews and 
Christians in medieval Muslim Spain) both in Eretz Israel and in the Jewish 
Diaspora, e.g. in Alexandria. In recent years, scholarly interest in the time 
between Constantine and the Arab conquest (634) has grown in Jewish stud- 
ies, and this period, termed “Byzantine period” will most probably continue 
to be researched thoroughly.'* On the other hand, no unifying term and hardly 
any research exists for the Jewish history and culture in the Byzantine Empire 
after Heraclius, not to mention the three states that inherited much of the 
Byzantine Empire’s geographical and cultural identity after 1204.!° Byzan- 
tinists, on the other side, usually deal only with Greek (that is Christian) anti- 
Jewish polemics, displaying in their works sometimes a baffling ignorance of 
the Jews’ own voice and the developments inside the Jewish community of 
Byzantium. Cross-cultural study is extremely rare. There is however, from an 
anthropological side, useful material for the present day culture of the Roma- 
niote Jews. In recent years, in Greece itself, the painful process of remember- 
ing has started, giving fruit to some important, however not always scholarly 
books.'* They provide, however, important material for the reconstruction of 
the now almost lost culture of the Romaniotes and pieces of oral history. 


12. Cf. e.g. the recent research group on Byzantine Jewish culture at the Scholion Research 
Center of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, headed by Guy Stroumsa, bringing together 
young researchers from different fields (archaeology, history, textual studies) who jointly 
research Jewish culture in Byzantine Eretz Israel. 

13. Exceptions to this rule are two monographs by J. STARR (The Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire, 641-1204, 1939, and Romania. The Jewries of the Levant after the Fourth Crusade, 
1949), two monographs and several articles by A. SHARF (Byzantine Jewry: From Justinian 
to the Fourth Crusade, 1971; Jews and Other Minorities in Byzantium, 1995) and a mono- 
graph and several articles by S. BOWMAN (The Jews in Byzantium, 1261-1453, 1985). Starr 
and Bowman deal almost exclusively with Jewish history in Byzantine. N. DE LANGE, Greek 
Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah, Tiibingen, 1996, did edit texts written by Romaniotes, 
but unfortunately refrained from analyzing the culture behind these texts. Also cf. ID., “Jew- 
ish Education in the Byzantine Empire in the Twelfth Century,” in Jewish Education and 
Learning, Chur, 1994, pp. 115-128; Ip., ““Hebraism and Hellenism: The Case of Byzantine 
Jewry”, Poetics Today 19 (1998), pp. 129-145. 

14. Cf. e.g. R. DALVEN, The Jews of Ioannina, Philadelphia, 1990. 
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In this paper, we shall deal with only one aspect of Romaniote culture, the 
Greek literature of the Romaniotes, a cross-cultural literature to be located 
between the Jewish experience of these groups and the language of their sur- 
roundings, i.e. the Greek speaking culture of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

While there are some substantial publications on the medieval Romaniote 
communities!’ — mostly from an historical standpoint and sometimes out- 
dated — this literary aspect of Jewish-Greek acculturation is by far under- 
esteemed. Judeo-Greek literature is among the most unknown medieval/early 
modern literatures in Europe. This is probably due to the quite remarkable 
kind of early Modern Greek the texts are written in, a language that special- 
ists in Jewish Studies usually don’t understand, while scholars of (later) Byz- 
antine literature and Modern Greek don’t know enough Hebrew to under- 
stand the contexts the Judeo-Greek texts are transmitted in. The cooperation 
of a specialist in Byzantine and Modern Greek language and literature and a 
specialist of Medieval Hebrew liturgical poetry addresses this difficulty. 

Defining Judeo-Greek literature has never been undertaken, even if 
her existence was more postulated than investigated as early as 1925 by 
D.S. Blondheim.'® But in this paper, we will use this term in a — purely 
methodological — contrast to Judeo-Hellenistic literature as follows: it is 
the whole range of texts in which Greek appears textually (thus excluding 
rabbinic loanwords) written in Hebrew characters. The oldest of these texts 
go back to Late Antiquity and are difficult to interpret; the bulk of them 
appears for the first time in the Cairo Genizah.'’ Another mass of texts of a 


15. The old, but still very useful article by N. BEES: “Ubersicht iiber die Geschichte der 
Juden von Jannina,” BNJ 2 (1921), pp. 159-177, is a good example for a regional, city-cen- 
tered study with a broad historical perspective. Cf. Also G. PRINZING, “Zu den Minderheiten 
in der Mianderregion wihrend der Ubergangsepoche von der byzantinischen zur selds- 
chukisch-tiirkischen Herrschaft (11.Jhd.-Anfang 14. Jhd.),” in Ethnische und religidse Min- 
derheiten in Kleinasien, ed. by P. Herz/J. Kobes, Wiesbaden 1998, pp. 180-198. The study by 
D. Jacosy, “Les quartiers Juifs de Constantinople 4 l’époque Byzantine,” Byzantion 37 
(1967), pp. 168-183, is centred on Jewish settlement in Constantinople. 

16. D. S. BLONDHEIM, Les parlers Judeo-Romanes et la Vetus Latina. Etude sur les rap- 
ports entre les traductions bibliques en langue romane des Juifs au Moyen Age et les anci- 
ennes versions, Paris, 1925, p. 157-170, based his stringent and lucid argumenation on a range 
of only few texts known at that time, e.g. the fragmentary translation of Kohelet from the 
Cairo Genizah (10th century, but the text is surely older) and the printed Pentateuch of Con- 
stantinople (1547). He compared the vernacular Greek renderings of Hebrew words in these 
Romaniote texts to the older renderings in the Septuagint, Aquila, etc. and saw, already in 
1925, that we have to assume a continuity of rendering central concepts of Judaism with Greek 
words from the Septuagint up to the 16th century. Some examples of this continuity are treated 
below in the philological commentary. 

17. Cf. N. DE LANGE, Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah, Tiibingen, 1996; 
J. NIEHOFF-PANAGIOTIDIS, “Byzantinische Lebenswelt und rabbinische Hermeneutik,” Byzan- 
tion 74 (2004), vol. 1, pp. 51-109. 
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distinctive different character appears after the fourth crusade (1204). This 
group of texts can be subdivided in two linguistically differentiated sub- 
groups. Most texts that are used in the Romaniote liturgy and were copied 
in manuscripts of Mahzor Romania, like Judeo-Greek translations of some 
haftarot and the Greek announcement of the New Moon, are written in a 
dialect very close to common Modern Greek, comparable to the high lan- 
guage employed in Christian circles. This subgroup contains as to yet less 
texts than the other linguistic subgroup of late medieval and early modern 
Judeo-Greek texts, which can clearly be located to North West Greece 
according to the dialect used. The text dealt with in this paper comes from 
this area. This literature and its language forms are clearly parallel to Yiddish, 
Ladino, Judeo-Arabic, etc., but have not met much scholarly attention so far.'® 

While not all details have been completely researched, it is obvious 
today that Byzantine culture was, in all its complexity, a continuation of 
Ancient Greek, Hellenistic and Roman civilization. Medieval Romaniote 
culture needs to be studied in the context of its Byzantine surrounding 
culture, much as all medieval Jewish communities are studied within the 
context of their surrounding majority-cultures. Given the — albeit complex 
and not always linear — continuity in the surrounding Byzantine culture it 
is possible that medieval and early modern Judeo-Greek literature was — in 
whatever limited way — an heir to Judeo-Hellenistic literature, as e.g. the 
Septuagint or the exegetical and philosophical works written in Greek by 
Alexandrian Jewish thinkers. The lack of medieval texts and the difficulties 
in establishing the Romaniote provenance of known texts limit the chances 
to prove any textual continuity from Judeo-Hellenistic Antiquity to the 
Judeo-Greek Middle Ages,'? and it is very unlikely that certain genres, like 
philosophy, were transmitted across the centuries,”° but studies of the Greek 


18. This may be due to the lack of widely known Judeo-Greek texts, but is probably also 
caused by the lack of a non-scholarly lobby that supports the study of its vernacular Judeo- 
language, similar to the Sephardim that support Ladino-studies and the Yiddish-speaking 
community that created a need for the study of Yiddish. 

19. The fact that Tobia b. Eliezer chose to start his commentary Legah Tob on Genesis 
1:1 with a remark on the syntactic difference between the Hebrew text and the LXX seems 
to indicate that he and his audience at the end of the 11th century were familiar with the LXX. 
It may also be interesting to research the sources for the episode of Legatio ad Gaium in two 
of the manuscripts of Sefer Yosippon. (The authors wish to thank Ms. Saskia Donitz, Berlin, 
who has written a dissertation on Sefer Yosippon, for this important and fascinating example.) 
In both cases it is also possible that the medieval Jewish authors made use of texts that were 
continuously transmitted in their Christian surrounding and re-adopted into Jewish culture 
only in the Middle Ages. 

20. The use of Philo in Karaite literature might have been a result of the Arabic reception 
of Philo, since it is not known whether Benjamin b. Moses al-Nahawendi, who first made use 
of Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, did know Greek. It will yet have to be researched whether 
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vocabulary of medieval Judeo-Greek texts show at least a partial linguistic 
continuity. 

A characteristic of Byzantine Jews was their apparently very strong 
adherence to older cultural traditions and a comparatively small exposure to 
or acceptance of outside traditions until the 13th century. Older, Hellenistic 
traditions, stemming back as far as to Alexandrian Bible exegesis, survived 
in Romaniote Judaism, perhaps because of their link to the Greek language 
of Hellenistic times. A review of the known texts seems to indicate that 
Byzantine Jewry was neither as unlearned and unimportant as Abraham Ibn 
Ezra wanted his readers to believe?! nor disconnected from the rest of the 
Jewish world. The sheer number of texts found in the Cairo Genizah that 
contain Greek elements proves that Byzantine Jewish texts made their way 
into the Muslim world.” If the usage of Greek in Hebrew texts of Byzantine 
provenience was in the least parallel to the use of French and German in 
Tsarfatic and Ashkenazic Hebrew texts, no judgement about the cultural 
level of Byzantine Jewry should be attempted when looking only at those 
texts that do contain Greek. Since we cannot know how many of the other, 
purely Hebrew, texts found in the Genizah were copied or authored in Byz- 
antium, no estimate can be given of the general level of Hebrew literature 
in Byzantium and the importance of cultural transfer into the Muslim world. 
It is highly probable that Byzantine Jewish communities turned with their 
legal problems to the Babylonian academies until at least the 10th century, 
maybe even until the end of the geonic activities. Israel Ta-Shma has proven 
that Byzantine Hebrew texts were transmitted into France before and after 
the first crusade.”3 Looking at those Hebrew texts that we know to have been 
authored in the Byzantine Empire, the example of Tobias b. Eliezer and his 
exegetical work Legah Tov clearly shows that most texts known in Ashkenaz 
at the end of the 11th century were available in Byzantium as well and 
that news, like that of the persecutions of Jews in the Rhineland and their 


later Byzantine Karaite authors who knew Greek, like Juda b. Eliya Hadassi, received their 
knowledge of Philo solely from earlier Karaites or whether they perused the Greek texts avail- 
able in Byzantion as well. 

21. Cf. J. STARR, The Jews of the Byzantine Empire (641-1204), Athens, 1939, Nr. 174 
and 175, p. 224. 

22. Cf. e.g. N. DE LANGE, Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah, Tiibingen, 1996, 
and I. M. TA-SHMa, nap MYpyrIN ay Kapa nwa, 1000 naw rao Arian ya, Tarbiz 69 
(2004), pp. 247-256. 

23. Cf. e.g. I. M. TA-SHMA, TIDWN) PYoIPA TA pa arnanA amwPpr nan, in Me’ah 
She‘arim. Studies in medieval Jewish Spiritual Life in Memory of Isadore Twersky, Jerusalem 
2001, pp. 61-70. Recently A. GEULLA, MDON ,VDAN 27252 DWN VITA ONIN WR WIT 
xu a 727), dissertation, Jerusalem, Hebrew University, 2007, claimed that several of the 
midrashim known only from Ashkenaz were originally Byzantine. 
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martyrdom travelled fast and reached Tobias b. Eliezer within some weeks. 
Since it is highly improbable that Kastoria was the only centre of Jewish 
learning and communication into the West in the Byzantine Empire, even if 
no sources are left that document this fact, we are left with a void, white 
space on the map of Jewish cultural development in the Middle Ages. 

The question to be raised in our article and future research is how the 
specifica of this Romaniote identity were shaped, transformed and ultimately, 
how they survived the massive impact of external knowledge streaming into 
the Byzantine Empire and its Jewish communities after 1204 — a process 
which parallels the contemporary Christian Byzantine culture and its exposure 
to western models. If a merging of different traditions can be detected in our 
text, it reflects a parallel merging of western and Byzantine traditions repre- 
sentative of the late medieval and early Modern Greek popular culture as well 
— a process not yet consensually described and to which our text — like 
others, not being discussed here — can contribute in a specific manner. 

Until now, no comprehensive study on Judeo-Greek literature exists and 
no attempts have been made to place Judeo-Greek in the linguistic situation 
of Byzantium. But since Byzantium was not a cultural unity and the two 
strands of this civilization (popular culture vs. high culture) were — to a 
certain degree — represented by two levels of language (Modern Greek vs. 
classical Greek), two kinds of literature, etc., it is of crucial importance to 
give a full description of Judeo-Greek language and literature in order to 
properly address the Jewish communities within the Byzantine society. In 
the given context, a short sketch will suffice. 

Generally speaking, the earlier texts (mostly Genizah) represent a some- 
how transitorial stage in the development of the languages of Romaniote 
Judaism, with clear traces of Hellenistic usage (Aquila, Septuagint, etc.), and 
a sometimes very difficult to interpret mixture between ancient and Modern 
Greek. The later texts (mainly early modern poetic and liturgical texts) are 
written or composed in a language that can be characterized as clearly Mod- 
ern Greek in a stage before normativization, that is: something like old 
French in opposition to modern French, concerning the diachronic, the dia- 
topic and the diastratic levels. Early Modern Greek of the Christian tradition 
is — to say the least — much debated among Byzantinists/Neohellenists as 
a crucial point concerning problems of datation, language level, social place, 
dialect treats, extent of orality, etc. A thorough linguistic analysis of the 
Judeo-Greek texts may help to solve some of these problems, since Judeo- 
Greek is necessarily closer to the popular culture of its time than to the high 
culture transmitted in church-circles and academies and expressed almost 
solely in “high”, i.e. classical Greek. 
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Another related problem, which can only be touched upon in this paper, 
is the problem of the famous “gap” in popular Greek literature between Late 
Antiquity and the high Middle Ages: with the last papyri written in Greek, 
already under Omayyad domination, our knowledge of spoken Greek tends, 
for the lack of sources, towards zero after the 8th century. On the other side, 
the first Christian Greek texts in the vernacular extant were not written 
before the 12th century — and these texts, like e. g. the Ptochoprodromika 
or the Chronicle of Morea — are highly debated as far as datation, localiza- 
tion and their social logic are concerned. And even after that time, under the 
so-called “Frankokratia”™, it is the notoriously conservative orthography of 
Modern Greek, deriving to 99 % from Ancient Greek (and thus hiding away 
the language developments of at least two thousand years), that raises all the 
questions concerning these topics highly problematic to answer. 

As a matter of fact, the impact of this Judeo-Greek literature on the his- 
tory of Modern Greek language and literature is enormous — and almost 
completely neglected. We know of no history of Byzantine or Modern 
Greek literature that would even mention it. We will therefore have to 
address some of these questions before being able to properly assess the text 
we are editing in its cultural surrounding. 

Our main working hypothesis for this study is that there is a Judeo-Greek 
language and literature in its own right, consisting of a group of specific 
texts.2> The oldest traces of this literature are to be found in the Genizah, 
where for the first time Byzantine Greek in its vernacular variant is used for 
explaining and translating Hebrew texts”®. In the late Middle Ages these first 
traces develop into a full-fledged literature that stretches from the 14th cen- 
tury into the 20th century — really a literature of Jongue durée. The problem 
is, of course, to what extent we can assume an oral tradition behind this 
development, viz. to what extent the written texts, in their fragmentary 
appearance as we have them, only reflect a broader use of spoken medieval 


24. With this term is normally referred to the Crusader domination on the soil of the 
Byzantine Empire starting in 1204. 

25. Far from the speculations by P. WEXLER, Three Heirs to a Judaeo-Latin Legacy: 
Judaeo-Ibero-Romance, Yiddish and Rotwelsch, Wiesbaden, 1988. Wexler’s postulate that 
there was a spoken Judaeo-Greek among the Jewish communities around the Mediterranean 
Sea is basically correct. But he bases his argumentation exclusively on selected (and very 
selective!) etymologies of single words in other (i. e. non-Greek) languages, never on the 
direct Judaeo-Greek evidence as shown by the texts which were already available when he 
published his book. 

26. It is a very interesting point, if and to what extent the Greek texts from the Cairo 
Genizah go back, directly or indirectly, to the Judaeo-Greek literature of Antiquity, e.g. the 
Septuagint. We cannot discuss, however, this issue here, cf. J. NIEHOFF-PANAGIOTIDIS, “Byzan- 
tinische Lebenswelt” (v. supra). 
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Judeo-Greek, e.g. in education or on paraliturgical occasions? Are the frag- 
mentary texts only the top of an iceberg? 

This question cannot be resolved here, since it is connected to the wider 
context of orality in Byzantine-Modern Greek literature.?” One point, how- 
ever, deserves attention and points out in the direction of a possible answer. 
The language of the Genizah material is vernacular Greek, not the classical 
or semi-classical language the Byzantine Christians used to write before the 
development of a vernacular Christian literature (second half of the 12th 
century, at the earliest). Vernacular Greek, however, was not a written lan- 
guage at the time when the bulk of the Genizah material was written 
(9th/10th to 12th centuries). The character of early dimotiki displayed by 
these texts which remain outside the mainstream Byzantine written culture 
can be directly derived from the oral communication situation that generated 
these texts. 

As genre is considered, the use of the vernacular follows roughly the 
blueprint given by the textual traditions of medieval Judaism (not Hellenis- 
tic Judaism anymore), with some local characteristics: 


— glossaries, explanatory notes to the Bible, the Talmud, etc.; 
— targum-like translations, with clear traces of the LXX and Aquila, etc.; 
— liturgical and para-liturgical texts stemming from the synagogue. 


This last genre is the focus of our research since this is the genre that 
allowed for the largest variety.?° Hebrew liturgical poetry (piyyut) is one of 
the best documented genres composed in the medieval Romaniote commu- 
nities. Since Mahzor Romania contains a large number of classical piyyutim 
by Elazar birabbi Qallir, there may be an early tradition dating back to the 
times when Byzantine Judaism was closely connected to the home of clas- 
sical piyyut in Eretz Israel. The main re-organization of Mahzor Romania 
probably took place in the 13th century, after the destruction of the greater 
Byzantine Empire. It shows influences from Italy and also contains piyyutim 
from the Golden Age of Hebrew poetry in Islamic Spain which were most 
likely brought to Byzantium via Italy, where Abraham Ibn Ezra had intro- 
duced the aesthetics of Golden-Age-Sepharad. But Mahzor Romania also 


27. On this issue, see also the recent article by J. NIEHOFF-PANAGIOTIDIS, “Towards a His- 
tory of Communication in Byzantium: the Greek Church and the Vernacular(s),” in Language 
of Religion — Language of the People, edited by E. BREMER / J. JARNUT / M. RICHTER / 
D. J. WASSERSTEIN, Munich, 2006, pp. 25-36. 

28. Although technically the Judeo-Greek rubrics (“stage directions”) in some Romaniote 
copies of the Pesah-Haggada belong to this genre, we concentrate on Judeo-Greek liturgical 
and para-liturgical poetry. 
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contains a large number of piyyutim written by Romaniote authors like 
Joseph Qalay.”’ This strong tradition of liturgical poetry may have been one 
of the reasons why Judeo-Greek liturgical and para-liturgical literature was 
a productive genre. 

The fact that several poetic texts in Judeo-Greek have come down to us 
that were originally placed either in or at least on the very margins of liturgy 
singles out this tradition from other literary traditions in Judeo-languages. 
While M Sota VIL1 and BT Sota 32a-33a permit (private) prayer in the 
vernacular, and several medieval sources attest to the use of vernacular in 
prayer,-° liturgical poetry does not seem to have been composed in the Jew- 
ish vernacular languages in the West. In addition to (private and public) 
prayer in Yiddish, we do know of a few Judeo-Italian laments for the 9th of 
Ab (Fast for the destruction of the Temple) that were obviously used in a 
paraliturgical setting,*' and vernacular Purim-songs were common in almost 
all Jewish communities. But some of the Judeo-Greek poems were copied 
in collections of liturgical poetry, sometimes with rubrics that indicate 
that they were recited by the Hazan during the prayer. In addition to that, 
many Judeo-Greek hymns were chanted in paraliturgical and religious 
settings.*? 

A few Judeo-Greek poetic liturgical (or para-liturgical) texts are extant that 
may date back to the 15th century,** but most texts were probably composed 


29. L. J. WEINBERGER has taken upon himself the study of Romaniote liturgy and piyyutim. 
Among his most important publications in this field are: axn7a197 nba anin> nin07 770, 
New York, 1980; “Hebrew Poetry from the Byzantine Empire: A Survey of Recent and Cur- 
rent Research,” Bulletin of Judeo-Greek Studies 3 (1988), pp. 18-20; pr cwrp bw murbinIN 
oup>3am AN >inIx, Cincinnati, 1975; o4>22 nuo™_7A NwN, Cincinnati, 1988; wpa aTw 
ADIT 1779 O72 ON) 07275, Cincinnati, 1991; “Greek, Anatolian and Balkan Synagogue 
Poets,” in Texts and Responses. Studies Presented to N. Glatzer, Leiden, 1975, pp. 108-119; 
aup>am MP >wIN IP wrD Pw Tur WIN, Cincinnati, 1976; AIDwWP “NT? wripA Tw, Cincin- 
nati, 1983; a°n75 °x3 bxNIw? nw, Cincinnati, 1985; “Some Beliefs and Opinions in the 
Romaniote Liturgy,” Hebrew Studies 19 (1978), pp. 77-80. 

30. Cf. the sources mentioned in S. REIF, Judaism and Hebrew Prayer, Cambridge, 1993, 
pp. 386-7, n. 31. 

31. One of these elegies is transmitted both in Judeo-Italian and in Judeo-Greek and can 
be dated to the 13th century. On the Italian text cf. U. CAssuTo, “Un’antichissima elegia 
in dialetto giudeo-italiano,” Archivio glottologico italiano 22-23 (1929), pp. 349-408; 
S. DEBENEDETTI, “Elegia giudeo-italiana,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 97 (1931), 
pp. 372-373; L. Sprrzer, “Agli albori della letteratura italiana: il pit antico testo poetico in 
dialetto giudeo-italiano,” Rassegna mensile di Israel 12 (1937), pp. 102-112; G. FOLENA, 
“Leo Spitzer. La bellezza artistica dell’antichissima elegia giudeo-italiana,” Rassegna della 
letteratura italiana 63 (1959), pp. 473-475. 

32. Cf. e.g. R. DALVEN, The Jews of Ioannina (op. cit.), pp. 85-88. 

33. An early-15th century Mahzor Romania manuscript contains three Judeo-Greek wed- 
ding-songs, one of which is bi-lingual while the others were completely composed in Judeo- 
Greek. A scholarly edition of these texts is being prepared by the authors of this article. 
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during the 17th and 18th centuries. While the contents of this poetry follows 
Jewish and Hebrew traditions, the aesthetics employed are mainly Greek 
with some poetical devices from Hebrew liturgical poetry added. The texts 
are transmitted in manuscripts that also contain Hebrew texts and sometimes 
poetry in other vernacular languages (Judeo-Italian, Ladino). 

From the descriptions of members of the pre-war Romaniote communities 
we know that differences between Minhag Romania and Minhag Sepharad 
were known to the praying members of the community:*4 they read their 
prayers from printed Sephardic Mahzorim, but the Hazanim of the Romani- 
ote communities had access to piyyutim and prayer versions of Minhag 
Romania and inserted them at the appropriate positions into the liturgy. At 
least from the 17th century onwards, the piyyutim and special prayer-ver- 
sions of Minhag Romania that differed from the printed Mahzor Sepharad 
were collected in separate manuscripts, often sorted according to liturgical 
occasions. Several of these collections have come down to us.*° It seems 
that each Hazan had his own copy, often written in his own hand. Some- 
times Qinot for the 9th of Ab and songs for Purim were collected in separate 
manuscripts.*° These collections of piyyutim and para-liturgical songs con- 
tain early material that can be identified as belonging to Minhag Romania 
by comparison with earlier manuscripts and the printed editions,*” and they 
contain additional — usually later — material. Many of the later Hebrew 
poems included in the Romaniote collections are attested also in Ottoman 
Sephardic traditions, e.g. works of Samuel Mazal Tov and Israel Najara. In 
addition to Hebrew poems, the collections also contain poetic texts in the 
spoken languages of the Ottoman Jews: Ladino, sometimes Italian and/or 
Apulian and Judeo-Greek.** The occurrence of liturgical and para-liturgical 


34. R. Dalven, The Jews of Ioannina (op. cit.), p. 84-100. 

35. The catalogue of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts on at the Jewish 
National and University Library (IMHM) lists more than 40 such collections dated mainly from 
the 17th century onwards, described as siddurim, Mahzorim or piyyut-collections. In addition 
to these, a fair number of older liturgical collections from Minhag Romania can be found in 
this catalogue. For the purpose of this study 25 of these manuscripts containing also Greek 
texts (dating from the 15th to the late 19th century) were studied. Probably more manuscripts 
of this type exist in collections not yet completely catalogued and filmed and most probably 
also private (or community-owned) collections founded by Romaniote Jews both in Greece 
and in the US. It is impossible to estimate the number of manuscripts that perished during the 
German occupation of Greece. 

36. At least 10 such manuscripts containing Greek texts are known today. 

37. This traditional material includes piyyutim from classical payyetanim, piyyutim written 
by the great Hebrew poets of golden Age Muslim Spain, piyyutim written by early Ashkena- 
zic payyetanim like Simon b. Isaac b. Abun, and of course works of the great Byzantine 
payyetanim of the 11th to 13th century. 

38. A single manuscript from Corfu contains also a piyyut with Yiddish translation. 
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poetry in Ladino in these Romaniote collections attests the growing influence 
the Sephardic rite and customs had on the prayers of the Romaniote Jews. 

Due to the burning down of the city of Ioannina in 1822 that destroyed 
the archive of the community and obviously also numerous houses owned 
by Jews, most of the collections of piyyutim and songs of Romaniote liturgy 
from the 18th century known today reflect Minhag Corfu, since the Roma- 
niote community of Corfu sold many liturgical manuscripts from its archive 
to E. N. Adler in 1901.*° These manuscripts are now in the possession of 
the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York. 
Several 19th century collections of liturgical poetry, mostly written in Ioan- 
nina, are today in the possession of the Yad Yitzhaq ben Zvi Institute for 
the research of eastern Jewish communities in Jerusalem, donated by the late 
president of the post-war community of Ioannina, Joseph Matzas. The 
Bodleian Library in Oxford owns some manuscripts that reflect Romaniote 
rites from different communities and different times. Two Romaniote manu- 
scripts from the collection of Cecil Roth are now kept by the Leeds Univer- 
sity Library, two others previously owned by Moses Gaster are now part of 
the collection of the Manchester University library, and additional manu- 
scripts belong to private collections in different countries. 

A comparison of those collections mentioned above, that contain also 
Judeo-Greek hymns and songs, shows, that the amount of non-Hebrew texts 
is higher in the later collections. While the collections from the 18th century, 
that do not contain Qinot and Purim songs often have no more than one or 
two Judeo-Greek texts, often at the very end of the manuscript, and a very 
limited number of Ladino and multilingual hymns, 19th century collections 
tend to include several lengthy Judeo-Greek songs, both Qinot and Purim 
songs and hymns for other occasions, like a hymn on the creation of the 
world copied in several manuscripts.*° Different reasons could be assumed 
for this distribution: 


a) The inclusion of non-Hebrew material into the liturgy usually does not 
fit in with the traditional understanding of Jewish prayer and synagogue 
service. Hebrew and Aramaic were the only languages traditionally used 
for the liturgy.*! Vernacular additions (Yiddish, Arabic) were late develop- 
ments (even though we have evidence for Yiddish additions as early as the 


39. Catalogued by E. N. ADLER, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Collection of 
E. N. Adler, Cambridge, 1921. 

40. Compare editions Matzas. 

41. Cf. e.g. Maimonides, Mishne Torah, Hilkhot Tefilla 1.4, who ascribes the fixation of 
prayer to the fact that the children born in exile mixed their language with that of their sur- 
rounding and were therefore not able to pray appropriately in Hebrew. 
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13th century) that were usually justified by the ignorance of the public. Thus 
the introduction of Judeo-Greek texts into the liturgy or its immediate sur- 
rounding would not have been welcomed univocally. They might have been 
used only at the fringes of official liturgy and paraliturgical events and 
thereby limited in the older, more traditional manuscripts. 

b) Since almost all older manuscripts reflect the rite of Corfu, and the 
later manuscripts reflect the rite of Ioannina, the difference could be due to 
local predilection. The Romaniote community in Corfu lived in a surround- 
ing that was influenced strongly by the Venetian rule over the island and by 
its proximity to the Italian-Jewish and the Sephardic community. The inclu- 
sion of Greek texts into the traditionally conservative realm of liturgy could 
have been less important for them than for the Jews of Ioannina who lived 
in an “all Greek” surrounding. The number of Judeo-Italian and Ladino 
texts is by far higher in the earlier collections from Corfu than in the later 
Ioannina manuscripts, as was to be expected. 

c) The overwhelming influence of the Sephardic culture could have led 
to a strengthening of Romaniote and Judeo-Greek traits of liturgy as a means 
of claiming cultural identity. This would have resulted in the acceptance of 
more Judeo-Greek texts into the context of the Romaniote liturgy in the 
course of history. 

d) Texts in the vernacular could be memorized more easily and thus 
needed less written transmission, whereas the Hebrew texts used at only a 
few occasions every year and not immediately accessible even to the Haza- 
nim could not be memorized so easily.4” Judeo-Greek texts would then be 
written down only in later collections when writing material could be pur- 
chased more easily and when a different attitude towards the written as 
opposed to the memorized prevailed. In this case, the number of Judeo- 
Greek texts might not have grown as much as the manuscripts suggest. Since 
it will be shown that the texts were often adapted to the respective linguistic 
level of their audiences, the ““modern” language of the late textual witnesses 
cannot disprove the existence of earlier forms of the songs transmitted orally 
or in lost manuscripts. 


The adoption of the vernacular language for liturgical purposes by the 
Romaniote Jews was known already to early scholars of Jewish liturgy, 
since the earliest Greek addition to the Mahzor was a Greek translation of 
the Aramaic annunciation of the New Moon transmitted in several 15th- 


42. The importance of oral transmission of the Judeo-Greek hymns will be discussed in 
greater detail in the context of the transliteration rules and in the context of the development 
of the text. 
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17th century manuscripts of Mahzor Romania.*? Judeo-Greek songs and 
dirges have been published earlier** — albeit hardly in critical editions —, 
but the exact position of these songs in the religious life of the Romaniote 
Jews was not described. Given the importance of Hebrew as liturgical lan- 
guage, it can hardly be assumed, that the Greek songs were part of the main 
liturgy, they would be placed in the context of paraliturgical events like the 
celebration of a wedding or a circumcision and paraliturgical prayer-meet- 
ings. This assumption is strengthened by the comparatively high number of 
Purim songs among the Judeo-Greek songs known today, obviously placed 
outside the liturgical setting. Among the oldest Judeo-Greek songs transmit- 
ted are also three wedding-songs.*° Also the Judeo-Greek Qinot for Tisha 
be-Av that are often transmitted in separate manuscripts might have been 
used in a paraliturgical context and not during the regular synagogue ser- 
vice. Yet some texts defy this paraliturgical placement and a more detailed 
analysis of their Sitz im Leben is necessary. 

Using the rubrics in the collections of liturgical poetry and the position 
of Greek texts in these collections, the liturgical position of these texts can 
be established to a certain degree. The example chosen for this article is the 
hymn/piyyut Evac 6 KbpPLOG, transmitted in thirteen manuscripts dating from 
the 17th to the late 19th century. Rubrics for this text exist in some manu- 
scripts, they vary in their wording but are mainly based on the standard 
rubric in these liturgical collections: 7? Pw? ANI vYD (A nice piyyut in 
Greek language). The use of the Hebrew word vrb for the Greek texts points 
to an equation with Hebrew liturgical poetry at least in status. While this is 
no conclusive proof for the liturgical use of the song, it attaches an impor- 
tance to the text that might best be realized in a liturgical context, not in a 
paraliturgical event. Only one manuscript uses the term 71791) to refer to this 
hymn. But since 7va1b is used for liturgical poetry in the Sephardic tradition, 


43. Mentioned by L. Zunz, “Mitteilungen aus hebradischen Handschriften,” Z/nhB 19 
(1916), p. 56, and first published from a now lost Breslau manuscript by M. BRANN, and 
J. ZOLLER, “Mitteilungen tiber neugriechische und italienische Texte im Synagogen-Ritual,” 
MGW 62 (1918), pp. 275-277. This Greek annunciation is not included in the printed ver- 
sions of Mahzor Romania, but four more manuscripts of Mahzor Romania include the annun- 
ciation of the New Moon. A new publication of this text from all extant sources with philo- 
logical commentary was recently published, cf. J. NIEHOFF-PANAGIOTIDIS; E. HOLLENDER, 
“yous wtn wx: The Announcement of the New Moon in Romaniote Synagogues”, Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift 103 (2010), pp. 99-128. 

44. Cf. S. SZNOL, “Medieval Judeo-Greek Bibliography — Texts and Vocabularies,” in 
Jewish Studies 39 (1999), pp. 107-132, and ID., “naw”> anny nvaA? n-ne. aan 
(1-26 9 myw>) "ami, Textus 20 (2000), pp. 9-32. 

45. An edition of three Judeo-Greek wedding songs transmitted in a 15th century manu- 
script is being prepared by the authors of this paper. 
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even this term does place the text inside liturgy. Only one manuscript trans- 
mits an exact liturgical locus for this hymn in the rubric: myyawn Ani ard 
7 pws wr>Ns pro ominaa "iw arn (“for the day of Minha of Shavuot, for 
the second day, for Minha, for ‘None like our God’ in Greek language”’).*° 
This description is unusual, since most Minhagim do not say 177?N> PX after 
Minha but as part of the supplications after the Amida in Shaharit and Ara- 
vit on weekdays and Mussaf on Shabbat and festivals. It is also not usually 
embellished or substituted by a piyyut. Since the rubric is not phrased in 
proper Hebrew but employs several repetitions, one might want also try and 
interpret it slightly differently and suppose that the hymn was supposed to 
be used as a poetic embellishment in that position of Minha on the second 
day of Shavuot, that was taken by 1n>x> PR in Mussaf on this day and that 
it was regarded as transmitting a content similar to that of the well known 
Hebrew hymn. This fits with the position of the hymn in some other manu- 
scripts that transmit it within or at the end of the cycle of piyyutim for 
Shavuot, while other manuscripts of the 18th century seem to place it at the 
beginning or the end of the manuscript, just outside the realm of the proper 
piyyutim. It can thus be assumed that the hymn was used at the end of the 
normal liturgy during Shavuot, probably on the second day of the festival, 
probably in the transition between the sacred time of the festival and the 
profane time of the new day. 


The hymn is transmitted in different forms in the manuscripts. Of the 
thirteen witnesses that transmit the hymn, eleven transmit Judeo-Greek stan- 
zas only, one transmits mainly Greek stanzas and one Hebrew stanza, while 
one manuscript transmits a text of alternating Hebrew and Judeo-Greek stan- 
zas (Hebrew first) that obviously translate one another.*” The length of the 
transmitted texts varies between five stanzas (one manuscript),** six stanzas 
(seven manuscripts),*? eight stanzas (two manuscripts and a printed version), 
eleven stanzas (one manuscript) and twelve stanzas (one manuscript). The 
manuscript that has both the Hebrew and the Judeo-Greek text transmits the 


46. Ms Paris, Jean Lubetzki, 18th century, Corfu, f. 2v. 

47. N2 =NY JTS 4588 (formerly ENA 725), probably 18th century, IMHM F. 25491. 

48. N5 = JTS 4692 (formerly ENA 1746), Siddur Minhag Corfu for Shavuot, 1797, THM 
F. 25596. 

49. J = Ms owned by Jerusalem book-seller, Piyyutim, 19th century, IHM F. 71970; L = 
Leeds, Brotherton Library, Ms Roth 731, 1853, IHM F. 15541; N1 = JTS 5438 (fordermly 
ENA II 0803), Siddur Minhag Romania, 17th century, hymn in later hand, IHM F. 37202; N3 
= JTS 4588 (formerly ENA 735), Compilation of liturgical manuscripts from Corfu, probably 
18th century, IHM F. 25491; N4 = JTS 4772 (formerly ENA 741), 18th century, IHM 
F. 25673; Ol = Ms Oxford Bodleana Opp. Add fol 58 (Neubauer 2500), Mahzor Minhag 
Romania, 18th century, IHM F. 22212; O02 = Ms Oxford Bodleana Opp. Add. Pct 44 (Neu- 
bauer 2379), Pizmonim Minhag Corfu, 1793, IHM F. 21442. 
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longest text with twelve stanzas, but some of the stanzas contained in the 
other two long versions are not transmitted in this manuscript. Josef Matzas 
published a version of this hymn that contains thirteen stanzas without nam- 
ing his source.*° Two different versions of the hymn had been previously 
published.*! A new critical edition of this very text seems to be necessary: 
only a comparison of the different texts allows for an analysis of the textual 
development. This text, since it is transmitted since the 17th century in 
varying length, can be used as an example for the changes introduced into 
Judeo-Greek songs during the history of transmission. It can also serve as 
an example on how transliteration of Judeo-Greek changed. The existence 
of a manuscript that transmits both Hebrew and Greek stanzas is particularly 
important, since it allows us to understand, how the Hazanim who transmit- 
ted the Judeo-Greek text understood its contents and related this Judeo- 
Greek text to the tradition of Hebrew poetry. 

A first description of the different versions of the text should start with 
the stanzas included in each manuscript. For this purpose we will assign 
identifying numbers to all stanzas. Since most manuscripts contain the same 
six stanzas, these will be numbered with roman numerals from I to VI. All 
manuscripts contain stanzas I to VI, with the exemption of the one manu- 
script that transmits only five stanzas and omits stanza IV;°? this is most 
probably a scribal error. In addition to these six stanzas, the manuscript with 
the Hebrew translation contains six more stanzas, numbered by us with 
Hebrew letters from x to 1.°3 Stanzas & to 7 are inserted between stanza IV 
and V, stanzas 7 and ‘are inserted after stanza VI. A Corfu manuscript from 
the 18th century inserts between stanza IV and stanza V five stanzas that 
are not identical with those of the bilingual manuscript, we have numbered 
them with the roman letters A to E.™4 The late Ioannina manuscript that 
contains eight stanzas inserts two more stanzas after stanza VI, these being 
stanza A of the 11 stanza version and a variant of stanza B we named f. 
Similarly, the Corfiote version that Papageorgios published contains eight 
stanzas, namely stanzas I to VI and afterwards a variant of stanza 7 named 


50. J. MATZAS, DNV. MTN Aw. Naa oO IPM AHoOX, Sefunot 15 (1971-81), pp. 277— 
280. 

51. First S. PAPAGEORGIOS, “Merkwiirdige in den Synagogen von Corfu im Gebrauch 
befindliche Hymnen”, Abhandlungen und Vortrdge des fiinften Internationalen Orientalisten 
Congresses gehalten zu Berlin in 1881, Semitische Section, 1882, pp. 226-232, later by 
Chaymi in 1910, eight stanzas. The text published by Papageorgios has been used in our edi- 
tion like a source manuscript, since the author claimed to have transcribed a manuscript. It 
contains one stanza that is not usually transmitted. Our search for the Chaymi edition was not 
successful, since Matzas, who refers to this edition, does not give bibliographic information. 

52. New York, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Ms 4692. 

53. New York, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Ms 4588 (ENA 725). 

54. Ms Paris Jean Lubetzki. 
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by us 17, and thereafter stanza A.°> The Corfiote manuscript (copied in 
1829) with eight stanzas contains stanzas I to VI, afterwards a Hebrew 
stanza (7) that seems to be a combination of stanzas 7 and 1 and stanza 177.%° 
The version edited by Matzas contains 13 stanzas, beginning with stanza I 
to VI. Afterwards, this version has stanza A, stanza B, stanza 17 and variants 
of stanzas B to E.°’ 

All stanzas that are inserted into the framework of stanzas I to VI deal 
with the Decalogue, either counting the commandments or repeating them 
in another way. The fact that some of these stanzas occur in combination, 
while others are transmitted in one source only and are never combined with 
stanzas transmitted in other sources, points to a complicated history of trans- 
mission that can best be explained by a partly oral transmission. In this case, 
the general assumption would be that the hymn was originally composed in 
the short form, but could also contain additional stanzas that elaborate on 
the Decalogue. The combination of the additional stanzas would in this case 
depend on the predilection of the Hazan, who might vary the stanzas he 
learned or might insert stanzas he received from other Hazanim into what- 
ever text he received from his main teacher. In this case we could assume 
that the text transmitted by Matzas is a late combination that incorporates 
different sources. 

The structure of the stanzas teaches us about the poetic conventions of the 
Hazan who compiled this version of the text, i.e. probably the standards of 
Judeo-Greek poetry in the late Middle Ages and early modern times. Roma- 
niote poets belonged both to the different traditions of piyyutim contained in 
their Mahzor (classical, Sephardic, medieval Romaniote) and to contempo- 
rary vernacular poetry; they may have had access to classical Greek literature 
as well. These different literatures are constructed using different aesthetic 
systems, and it is to be expected that Romaniote poets chose elements from 
these different traditions to create the aesthetics of Judeo-Greek poetry. One 
device from Hebrew poetry was not taken over into Judeo-Greek poetry: the 
acrostic. Neither vac 6 kbptoc nor any of the other Judeo-Greek poems we 
have seen uses this poetic device in order to identify the author of the text or 
even to embellish it with a less personal acrostic. 

All stanzas have four lines, the fourth line of each is the Hebrew phrase 
mibon Sxw (and Israel: Praise the Lord!), used as a refrain. The refrain 


55. S. PAPAGEORGIOS, “Merkwiirdige in den Synagogen von Corfu im Gebrauch befindli- 
che Hymnen” (v. supra.). 

56. Manchester, John Rylands University Library, Ms Gaster 163, Mahzor Shavuot Min- 
hag Corfu, 1829, written by Shabbetai b. Salomo Beleli, Hazan in Corfu. 

57. J. MATZAS, DVI DTA AWA. NII OTpPM FON, Sefunot 15 (1971-81), p. 277-279. 
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is not taken verbally from a biblical verse unlike many of the similar refrains 
in Hebrew piyyut. The word Halleluya had been adopted into Greek and 
Latin Christian hymns and thus the refrain might not have been regarded as 
a linguistically completely foreign entity in the Greek stanzas. Refrain-lines 
in strophic poetry are known from Spanish-Hebrew poetry, the model was 
adopted from the Arabic muwashshah-genre (girdle-poetry). Textual vari- 
ants in the different witnesses do influence the rhyme. This shows that the 
Hazanim who transmitted the text did not consider rhyme to be an essential 
part of Greek poetry. 

As the Greek verse-structure is concerned, we will begin with some basic 
truths: Modern Greek “metrics” have no connection with Ancient Greek 
ones: in OG, the role of a syllable in a rhythmical unit (verse, or its subdivi- 
sions) depends on its quantity, that is: the conventional length of its vowel 
(or of its vowel + consonant). The accent of a word had no influence on this 
and was thus irrelevant for metrics. This whole system had broken down in 
Late Antiquity when a completely new system came into being, this time 
based on the place of the accented syllable in a word or word pattern. This 
Byzantine system was first to be seen in its full function in the works of 
Romanos Melodos, a hymnographer of probable Jewish origin from the 
times of Justinian, stemming from Antioch — some of his hymns, kontakia, 
are still sung today in the Orthodox Church. 

It is not the place here to repeat the development of Byzantine and Mod- 
ern Greek metrics from the early 6th century up to the time when our hymn 
was composed. Suffice it to say that Modern Greek metrics is the heir of 
Byzantine, mostly Late Byzantine versification, based on accent and number 
of syllables in one verse (the most popular one is the dekapentesyllabos, 
consisting of 15 syllables, as its name indicates, still in use and going back 
to Byzantine times) and rhyme — the latter is still facultative and probably 
a late medieval innovation under influence from the west (in our hymn, there 
are still some stanzas without rhyme). 

When our hymn was written, probably in the 16th or 17th century, there 
existed already a whole range of vernacular poetry in the Byzantine/post- 
Byzantine world, geographically centered on the areas of Latin domination 
(Frankokratia): Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, the Ionian islands, etc. It is highly 
probable that the Jews in these areas had access to this poetry — orally or 
not. 

In the following, we will give a paradigmatic analysis of one (the first) 
stanza of our hymn before offering a general metrical analysis of the verse 
structure of the whole hymn. Throughout the hymn, every stanza consists 
of four lines, the fourth being the refrain: 
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I 


Xxx XxxxxX 9 syllables 

Xx XxxxxX 8 syllables 

Xx XxxxxX 8 syllables 

xX x Xxx Xx 8 syllables (constantly, the refrain is: we-Isra’el halle- 
luyah). 


In our hymn, metrically speaking, three parts can be distinguished accord- 
ing to the aforementioned categories: Stanzas I-VI consist of verses of 7 to 
10 syllables length, most common are however 8 or 9 syllables. Each stanza 
has its own rhyme throughout, except of course the refrain which remains 
the same throughout the hymn. These rhymes are: 

I -6¢ 

II -oe 
Ill -og 
IV -Kob 
Vv -? 

VI -nh 


The rhythmical pattern of each stanza is the same for each verse inside 
the stanza, but changes from stanza to stanza. Regularly, between two 
accentuated syllables there are one, two or — rarely — three unaccentuated 
ones. The rhythm thus runs smoothly, verses of 8 syllables being quite com- 
mon in Modern Greek folk poetry. 

This picture changes abruptly in the following stanzas, Nr. A-E. As a rule, 
the verses here are more irregular in length: quite often, verses of 12 syl- 
lables length, but also one containing sixteen (!) syllables (C2; or should it 
be split into two verses? But then this stanza would contain 5 lines instead 
of four). Since we also have verses of 8 or 9 syllables (apart of course of 
the refrain, which means the same throughout the whole poem), the general 
picture is much less harmonious — one could even say more nervous and 
agitated than the unit of stanzas I-VI. This impression is enforced by the fact 
that it is “legitimate” for this poet, in contrast to the preceeding one, to have 
even four unaccentuated syllables in one verse before or after an accentuated 
one (C). Much more regular is the rhyme: beginning with A, all the follow- 
ing stanzas (except B and C, which have no rhyme, 9 which has -/ora/ola/), 
the rhyme is always unaccentuated -s, the ending of the first person plural. 
This gives a higher degree of cohesion but also monotony to the remaining 
stanzas. The reason is of course the inculcation of the commandments and 
their repetitive “we shall/we shall not”. 
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The last part (1-8) returns, as far as length of the verses is concerned, to 
the first six: the length of the verses varies between 7 and 11 syllables, with 
some exceptions (37 ,33). The “additional” stanza B fits metrically best to 
the first six stanzas. 

From this analysis it seems clear that one finds three poets at work: one 
for I-VI, one for A-E, one for the last part. The later “imitates” the first as 
verse structure is concerned. 

The fact that a bilingual (Hebrew-Greek) version of the song exists is 
interesting, since the poetic means that the translator (probably in the 18th 
century) applied, show how the Romaniote culture related to earlier Hebrew 
poetry that was in use in their synagogues and on paraliturgical occasions. 
In the bilingual version, the hymn consists of twelve pairs of stanzas, each 
pair beginning with the Hebrew stanza followed by the Greek one. Obvi- 
ously Hebrew was considered the holy language and therefore took prece- 
dence, even if it is not to be assumed that the majority of worshippers under- 
stood Hebrew, and even if the Hebrew was obviously translated from the 
Greek text. 

The Hebrew stanzas have non-consistent rhyme patterns like aabb or aaab, 
there is no difference between the Hebrew translations of stanzas I-VI and 
stanzas & to 1. Part of the Hebrew stanzas have rhymes that follow the stand- 
ard Hebrew rule that a rhyme can be -CV, -C”” or -CVC, whereas other 
Hebrew stanzas have rhymes that seem to consist only of the final vowel za, 
adopted from the vernacular tradition. One Hebrew stanza seems to have no 
discernible rhyme-pattern; since it consists almost entirely of quotes from 
the biblical text of the Decalogue, rhyme would have been difficult to 
achieve. The use of the different rhyme patterns in the Hebrew stanzas does 
not follow any recognizable pattern. This is unusual for Hebrew poetry, 
since rhyme was introduced early in Hebrew poetry and has not been aban- 
doned until the 20th century. Most piyyutim have strophic rhyme that may 
exclude a refrain-line at the end of the stanza, some payyetanim also used 
the rhyme pattern aabb, but a mixture of different rhyme patterns is not part 
of the Hebrew poetic traditions.** The poet of the Hebrew stanzas did not 
hesitate to use the same word in more than one line of his rhyming stanza, 
as e.g. in the eighth Hebrew stanza with the rhyme-words AMIN ,ANIN ,ANIN, 
and mn%57. Also other stanzas give the impression that the author of the 
Hebrew stanzas was not primarily interested or capable to achieve rhymed 


58. Cf. B. HRUSHOVSKI, 17 79 LYST yO MayA TNA bw omwNaA mews: win by TON 
non, Ha-Sifrut 2 (1971), pp. 721-749. A shorter English version of this study was published 
in T. CARMI (ed. & transl.), The Penguin Book of Hebrew Verse, Harmondsworth, 1981, p. 
57-72. 
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poetry in the way of the classical or post-classical payyetanim. Unlike the 
multilingual poems transmitted in Romaniotic collections, the author of this 
hymn does not try to use a unified rhyme for text in different languages. 

If rhyme is one of the preferred poetic devices of Hebrew poetry, meter 
is one of the typical devices of Byzantine and Modern Greek poetry. Since 
Byzantine times, Greek prosody counts stressed syllables (v. supra). Within 
their Hebrew poetic tradition, the Romaniote Jews knew both non-metrical 
and metrical Hebrew poetry, since they had collected in their Mahzor piyy- 
utim from different epochs of liturgical Hebrew poetry. While the classical 
payyetanim who were well represented in Mahzor Romania, did not use any 
syllabic meter but counted the (stressed) words in a line (mann Ypw), the 
Sephardic poets, whose works were almost as well represented in the Mah- 
zor Romania, did employ in their liturgical the syllabic meters taken over 
from Arabic poetry first by Dunash b. Labrat. This metrical system differ- 
entiates between long and short syllables. It was also taken over by Italian 
Hebrew poets, who slightly adapted the system since they pronounced the 
shewa mobile as tsere, thereby changing the count of long and short sylla- 
bles.*? The Hebrew stanzas in the bilingual version of the hymn do not 
conform to any of the traditional Hebrew metric systems, including ¥pwn 
mann. Lines have between two and six words, though most lines have 
either three or four words and some of the words in the long lines could be 
excluded from the count since they are prepositions and other particles. The 
syllabic structure of the Hebrew lines is irregular, lines have between 5 and 
12 syllables, but most lines 7 or 8. This proves that the main purpose of the 
Hebrew stanzas was to provide a translation of existing Greek stanzas, not 
to provide a poetic rendering that conformed to the aesthetic rules of Hebrew 
liturgical poetry prevalent in Mahzor Romania. 

Even if we assume that the Hebrew stanzas were translations of the Greek 
stanzas, it is worthwhile to analyze the attitude towards the Hebrew Bible 
in these stanzas. Usually, piyyutim heavily rely on the biblical language, on 
references to and quotations from the biblical text. In most cases, the bibli- 
cal text and its traditional exegesis serve as the basis for the linguistic ren- 
dering of the poets’ ideas. It is therefore remarkable that the Hebrew stan- 
zas of €vac 6 Kbplos seem to use a comparatively simple, not overtly 


59. At least the manuscript with the bilingual version of the hymn does represent this 
dialect and transmits it faithfully in the vocalisation of Hebrew texts. 

60. Cf. S. ELIZUR, NIw™_A NIA WPIO_) wa, Sinai, 99 (1986), pp. 99-109, W. J. v. BEK- 
KUM, “Zur Verwendung der Bibel im klassischen Pijjut,” in Bibel in jiidischer und christlicher 
Tradition. Festschrift fiir Johann Maier zum 60. Geburtstag, Frankfurt/Main, 1993, pp. 226— 
242. 
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biblical language and include several allusions to, but hardly any verbatim 
quotations from, the Hebrew Bible. But the text is entirely based on the 
Hebrew Bible and its exegesis, with a few references to later liturgical texts. 
A few examples may suffice:°! the first line, » Jo” 778, while not a com- 
plete quote from the Bible, does allude to one of the most important liturgi- 
cal texts taken from the Torah, the beginning of the Shema Israel in Deut. 
6:4: InX ™avTbx » ONIw: yaw. If we assume that the Hebrew stanzas 
translate the earlier Greek stanzas, the translator had to cope with the two 
nouns Kvptoc (Lord) and @edc¢ (God). He seems to have translated 0¢6c 
with the Tetragrammaton, pronounced "1178 (Lord) and chose 9777 (King) for 
Kbptoc, though in fact the Greek line could be understood as a free render- 
ing of the beginning of the Shema Israel. We have to assume that the trans- 
lator wanted to allude to the Shema but did not want to quote it in its origi- 
nal Hebrew wording for a liturgical position when the Shema is not said. 
Similar cases of only slight allusions that can hardly be connected to the 
biblical text can be found more often in the hymn, e.g. line 5 refers to Gen. 
1:9, the creation of land and sea, line 10 probably refers to Deut. 33:4, etc. 

In other cases the translator chose to include exegetical traditions in his 
rendering of the Greek text. Line 7 reads 77371 NVANA (with speech and 
wisdom), referring to the act of creation. This clearly reflects the exegetical 
tradition reflected e.g. in the Palestinian Targumim on Gen. 1:1 that substi- 
tute 7aDn3 or NN~NNA for the biblical nwNI2, assuming that God created 
the world with wisdom/Torah. 

Among the allusions in piyyutim are the so called ays, the periphrasti- 
cal substitutes for names, places and a few concepts. The Hebrew stanzas 
use a few of the well known kinnuyim, e.g. 19 (shepherd) and 7axain (the 
trustworthy) for Moses in line 13 and 14 according to Exod. 3:1 and Num. 
12:7. 

The only stanzas that contain many biblical quotations are the ones that 
seem to be inserted in the middle of the traditionally transmitted six stanzas. 
This description of the commandments quotes almost verbatim in the first 
two lines of each stanza and adds a further explanation of the gratifications 
promised to the keepers of the commandments in the third line. Since the 
last two stanzas in this tradition, that seem to have been inserted with the 
biblical stanzas into the previous existing shorter poem, relay on traditional 
prayer-texts, one might speculate that these stanzas, that are not part of the 
more often transmitted shorter text and are transmitted only in this one bilin- 
gual manuscript, might have been written for the bilingual version of the 


61. For a complete analysis, cf. the commentary of the edition. 
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poem. In this case, the Hebrew stanzas are as much original poetry as their 
Greek counterparts. 


"ENA O KYPIOX 


Edition of stanzas I-VI according to Oxford Bodleana Ms Opp Add 2* 
58 (Neubauer 2500), f. 139r-v (O1), of stanzas A-E according to Ms Paris 
Jean Lubetzki, f. 3r-3v (P), stanzas & to 1 according to Ms New York JTS 
4588 (ENA 725) (N2), f. 411r-42r, stanza B according to Ms Makhon Ben 
Zvi 2051 (Y), f. 51r, edition of stanza 17 according to edition Papagiorgious 
(S). The vocalisation follows the ms. 


WINN IN WP PPIN WX I 
wintnit Pp wivrp ip 
‘ANP Bown iy wires 

rmbon Dew 4 


WIEN TWIN PoP wpy — I 
~whran ox iaiv 
WEI 7 772 ind 7 
imboa Dew 8 


aVPR vo iow Il 

PITRw Toil Px pe 

wr] "2? O_WON 2 weywrn 
rmmboa Oeqw 12 


nwpw wat IV 
yn .vIw yp arpyiw 
wrpropD WPNPD PTW 
moa ew «16 


est iv swine = V 
WT H2 “OW r/o 
Torr PWT] TW IR PDR Ww 
im™bon Oeqw = 20 


‘nive? inaw ~=«VI 
ay OID 7) WAN PTTN 
TIP ON NOP WiDT 
mon Ow 24 
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Edited from P: 


"DN Ww AD In? why iv 
‘MIOD'VO'D NI WINN WIN 
‘MIO POMD 7 NI WIPK 

meen ANT) 


‘PD O12 MAB ib yrup'T iv 
DIOP 7d NONI Ww 
ONTDEOD "2 

ONTONPNT YD ” 2 ONIN ” 
meg ANT) 


MIN 9D PP A PORD a1 2) 

"DIO Ni oiip DIITN'™P “PIT Nd °7°O 
abt Sa joop we pw JANDN 

meg ANU") 


“DIP VO NI TM IPND WiwiPo IN 
"ON TD ‘7 NI Ter Tio ard 
AmpOR ae" TR 

weypo Nr 2 77 7 

mpeg AW") 


“DIOS "PT 1) NI TANI OWN? “ON 
"DIO" NI “NID "DNIN 72 7? 
“DIPIPRT ND TON Tivo” WER oP 
meen ANT) 


A 


28 


32 


36 


40 


44. 


Edited from N2: 


"DIWNYN NI INNAW iv 
“piven Ni wey "WR 
“QIWDDNIN NJ NVD'N NNW °N 
m A207 ONT 


‘pW "BY NINTON PT? 

Miw't Ni waiind wip x 

mio nip wanwi NT wPwiprian 
my 1070 PNW) 


x 


48 


52 
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MWD pw ‘A X81 
DIWPTD d NPY? NN}? 
niwpop "7 WoDID'D 

my 107 AN TW7) 


“DW TO TNIIO_WD "1 NI 
ive yy "2 Pw? R*ONID 
MIW ONT NI DN FowN WIN 
my 197 NW 


NON? WITIND 172°0 IN 
NTI] WI WPRMD 
TARA PO wry 

my 12 PNW) 


Ov NTN NOUN IDIN NIP 
opD"a RODIN NOPD iD 1 
may [Dp iv waist 

my 107 AN TW7) 


56 


60 


64 


68 


Edited from Y: 


"DN ODN i217 TiPwpT piv 
"IDIOT NONE 7 NID 
*IOPHONT] OW TI"? 

mye ANT) 


B 


72 


Edited from S: 


TION IPITID “TION 

MNO OMOEA 
nvirdyin on'evo Tax po 
mibor Saw 


In 


76 


Hebrew version of stanzas I to IV, 8 to 1, V to VI and & to 1 according to 
N2, the vocalization follows the manuscript 


12) THN 

‘nxn obiva Ty) oviva yr 
m1 PI 772 

my 107 PNW) 
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62. Not vocalized in ms. 


ony) TA Awad 
oxas 95) own 
M227) TINA 


m avon OR Iw 


TY Po 

sana m2 IN awit? ADIN 
TID Hprn niPipa 

my 107 NWT) 


ayn aray awh? 

m2 °F 952 pox 

“oy nina ating 1 yn3 
my 1070 NWT) 


nawi7 ab nx wip? 
naw) xin ava °D 
MONI Myyl on nww 
my 107) PNW) 


NR) NIN 729? 
TINT YY Mw 
nax obviy Prana 

mm 920 ONT) 


ain XO ANIn ND msn XY 
Tinnn NX? 7 NWN 

™ ow] pax 

my 107 NWT) 


Nw IY AIS myn NX? 
won NAV MA 
moyns ny Wy) 

mm 07) NWT) 


anix bap bRIwn 
mnix yos i272) 
ADIN Wow riv TWD 
mee ANT) 
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II 


Il 


12 


IV 


16 


48 


52 


56 


60 


20 
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nom win wxonaw VI 
mooy wan Ox 2 71 
mona Ti ow 2 

mon oeqwy = 24 


NT) oP on ON n 
MAN. PPS 

Taga a? nw 
mon oeqw 64 


oon wow aby 1 
ayo ad Nis 
my JP APN 

moon oeqw 68 


Edited from R: 


yoy yaw 7 

woyonnnaanan 70 
oxy Pw 
yon cnyD wows 


prPR R wreyp aw J wreypix | Y orx N5 O02 wig N2 O1 wrx M N3 N4S wrx J wis 1 

ix P wiry ix OL wippin NS wiepp ix N3 N4 wirapix N2 wip ix M 02 wiyp ix L wv 
O2 2 wixn M N2 N3 N4N5 O1 PS winnn | Y ofsenix Lo wien | Y oixnpix S wip 
inxzp Tp NS wivxtpitip N4 wivqpitip N2 wipxqp witip M N3 wives ap JL wiaprtap 
| N5 2 N2 02 2 MN3 N4 O1 PS YoR1Y divans S wing? witip P winpitixe O02 w 
at L ot J 01st Y 3 oti O2 wir N4 ouxait M N2 N3 N5 O1S wir LR wrt 
somtiv N2 N3-wsin Mvomivo Reo L wow J weno | Y inet S ofat P ony O2 wi 
Rmnpp | 02 wp N4 ‘on N22 1 Y ovinox S co-Fivo Poin O2 -wivw N5 we inw N4 
SoM amvox | NS Seow N3 N4 O02 P Y Sxawn N2 O1 Dawe M S R brawn N4 4 mip yp 
Rm ba Y adda S abba P aon O2 me avoa N4 mobo N3 adda N2 ma 
Ol P*y 2 J MN2N3 N4N5 Spo? R pop Lp | Y ome N2 N3 Pw M wx L wr 5 

ToNeNN N4 xwon N2 xwxon MNS O02 xwbn R xwon L moxdnry J xwon | Y pop O2 po 7? 
~whp ox N3 -wopx N2 -wp ox M Scobpx Rowop ox Loo xen Jowop on | Y xobn S xwop P 
M vax piv Rami L pirnnw Y 6 -oppx P coxa x O2 -woEx O1 -wopx NS cwrpx N4 
ws pio S irhx po P iaxta w O2 ipl iv Ol imarv NS ib N4 jm iy N2 axe piv N3 
pon M Scotian Rowremrmx Lootven Jowroamx | JM N4 S Y ‘on Pox OL 81 Y 
mY 770i ox Poon O2 wine Ol wrban N5-widan N4 winx N2 N3 -w 
‘orn "pwn Y ‘on O2 ~p N5 y M N2 N3 N4 01 PS 7°71 MN2 N3 N4N5 O01 O2PSY 
ap Loxnupa J Rowan | L 02 ‘on Y 72 M N2 N3 N4 O1 PS 91 NS ‘orn *p ann J 02 
4. AMw “9 8 Y owiesx Pop yin O2 wep N3 -wnd N2 -we-rinp M N4 N5 O1 S -wan 
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spowwo | Y jwox O2 inwx Ol ipwx N5 ijpwx N2 N4 pwr MPS wor R wwr L ox 9 
"pavp x N2 rN? ow M S "pave NI panes L payp x | O2 we Ol Y ro N5 30 L 
x1 Jw R LO DoNP RX Y DYN Ppryxpx O2 “prays NS praypx N4 p-ryxpx N3 
ssw NS pitxwa N3 N4 Ol pity wa N2 ~pipx wer M Sopitwa Loprpx Joprwra lS p 
waeow 2 M wsyo cm L ompw on J wow R 11 px wn Y coitx 07 P pity 07 O2 “PIF 
S oxy 79 R ovo 1 P oxy 9 Ol O2 wow 2 NS wow N4 ompw v9 N3 wepw 9 N2 
x N2 wpxqows M oppor L ovpronox J opxqwon | Y 2 N52 Lon op Jp | Y onarorn 
S opqwox R opoqvor P ovpxqvox O2 weqpwx O1 wetyox NS wapwsx N3 N4 oppo 
oman J oma | J L N4 02 S Y ‘on N59 1 Y "9°72 O2 “2 N5 2 N27 Lemp | Y opqwox 
Y oni R wet P omni) 02 wena N5 wai N4 wey, N2 weit) MS wan L 
4. anw ‘9 12 

O2 Satay N4 P awit N2 N3 OL yp M aorta LR Yrtw Jb mw NS 13 ‘on 13-16 
N3 O1 aywpwy N2 vWD Iw M S apyoD aw L ypwoDy J yori | Y patio S ait Ww 
wPpxy ww M Sarpy iy Larpoxiw Y 14 pipvop piv R pow a ww O2 aprywepiw N4 P sppo-p 
Laponpiwp J wpviw | Ol‘on O2 ~p N2 p21 Y pirpy piv O2 arpy w N4 Ol arpyiw N2 N3 
pw Y 15 pipysy piv R ipenay O2 randy w N2 N3 jp*naxv ww M N4 O1 PS aprndy av (?) 
M orprdp L ovprdp | Y po Rv P pw O2 Pw N4 pw N3 inet ow N2 iT -wN M OLS 
M wy pop L wap ep J vv pop | Y opbp O2 wpxpp N3 N4 O1 wpxbp N2 wowrpxdn PS 
P oporprp O2 wrpryp Ol wiprwpe N4 wyurp inp N3 wourpyp N2 wpwrprp 
4. aw ‘7 Y 16 opr S wow pp R wow pp 

Sew: N2 O1 beaw: M brow |S wix op Rax cp O2 inp MN3N4PY inop Liw op 17 
N2°pn2"7 L pony J pnp ty | J N4 N5 02 R ‘on Saw N2 Y piv | S Dxtw> 02 dxqw> N5 
"pnaT Ron ty P pnsy 02 “prnptiv O1 vp T NS pnptiv N4 yun-tiv N3 "pnd"7 
pow N4 pow N3 pay wx N2 pour M Y poox L poo | N3 ‘on P»7 O2 ~p Y 18 spwDT S 
soTINP N2 apaeTaN? M Sw xt? Lave J we pow | J ‘on S poo px R pow P pow O02 
M piv | Y apr R weet P wxe773 O02 rwxTP O1 swe Tap NS iwot a? N4 iwxt3 N3 a 
P-Oxarx O2 rx N5 bax N4 Oxo N3 Oxrx N2 O1 Story M orx Lox | N2 02 S Y 
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J = Ms owned by a Jerusalem book-seller, awrD, 19th century, probably Corfu, 
F. 71970. 
L_ = Leeds, Brotherton Library, MS Roth 731 (formerly in the possession of 


C. Roth), copied 1853 in Corfu or Zante, F. 15541. 


M_~ = Edition Matzas in Sefunot. 

Nl = NY JTS MS 5438 (formerly ENA II 0803), 7179" am19 370, 17th century, 
F, 37202. 

N2 = NY JTS 4588 (formerly ENA 725), probably 18th century, F. 25491. 

N3 = NY JTS 4588 (formerly ENA 725), probably 18th century, F. 25491. 

N4 = JTS 4772 (formerly ENA 741), 18th century, F. 25673. 

N5 = NY JTS Ms 4692 (formerly ENA 1746), mysnaw> IPN? 47179 NTO, 1797, 
F, 25596. 

P= Paris Jean Lubetzki, a5 Dw> wp ania TN, 18th century, F. 42603. 

Ol = Oxford Bodleian Ms Opp Add. fol. 58 (Neubauer 2500) s73an9 ani TIT, 
18th century, F. 22212. Edited text. 

O02 = Oxford Bodleian Ms Opp Add. Pct 44, (Neubauer 2379), 1D) 37379 OvINID, 
1793, F. 21442. 

R = = Manchester - John Rylands University Library, Ms Gaster 163, 111m” 
WP amin niwiaw, 1829, written by Shabbetai b. Salomo Beleli. 

S = Edition Papageorgios. 

Y = Makhon ben Zvi 2051, nva) nay. ovYD, Ioannina 1877, F. 27100. 


Transcription of judeo-greek text: 


I "Evac 0 Ktptioc 0 0866 
TOUVTOKPATOG KAL CMVTAVOG 
db1y¥@s OTOPNON KOI KOPHi 

4 we-Israel halleluya! 


T Tv ys Kat thv 0GA0oc00 éxrkaos 
TOV OVPAVO EDEL EALMOE 
Le AOYO Kal WE OPOvEWNH 

8 we-Israel halleluya! 
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Ill Etc to Sinai exatéBnke 

TOV GYLO VOLO Lac éd@KE 

HE OTLEG WE GOTpATAS KaL LE Bpovtés 
12 we-Israel halleluya! 


IV Tov do0vA0v Tov miotiKob 
TOD TAMELVOD KOL TOD TAXYTLKOU 
O€ O00 TAGKES TEAEKLOTEG 

16 _we-Israel halleluya! 


VV Kato Iopasd to déytynKE 

KQL OTN Kapdie TOV 

to é&Pare Moav PAvotdt ATipNTO 
20 _we-Israel halleluya! 


VI XaBBato Kar mEpitouN 
EdMKE ELAS LE TOAAH TIULH 
d1y@s Kappa GAAN AON 

24  we-Israel halleluya! 


A To mp@to AGyO Tov Las EimE 
évas 9E6c va TIOTEWOLE 
KO GAAOV Va UN TPOOKLVHOWLE 
28  we-Israel halleluya! 


B To de0tEpo AGYO Tov aKObOTHKE 

TO VOLG TOL Va ENV OPKNHOWPE 

ME Wevtléc, HE GOUKLEG KO LE TEPYEAGOLESC 
32 _we-Israel halleluya! 


C To natépa Kat TH Lava 
TUN] VOL OOKMLE KAL YIA YPOvovs TOAAOLS va, CHoOMpmEV 
ATAVO GTN YNS Kal TOV OVPAVd 

36 ~—_—we-Israel halleluya! 


D —s GOV OKOTHOLO LAKPLE Va OTEKMPE 
KOL TOV YOVALKOV Va. LN TELlpaC@pLE 
unde Le KAEYWILLO NSE WE LApPTLPLO 

40 we-Israel halleluya! 


E Kae Aonjs tpdpa va py CnrAéyous 
KOL WE AYaTH pEyaAn va Cnowmpe 
KOL EVOG HE TOV GAAO va Pon8nomps 
44 we-Israel halleluya! 
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To LaPBato va ayidomps 
€E1 LEPES Va SODAE WOE 
ElC TA EQTA VA AVATAWOPLE 
we-Israel halleluya! 


Kovpn kar pntépa va tTiuno@pes 

Yl TOALOUS YPOvoUs va CHowLE 
TPAKOOOUG JEKA KOGLOVG KANPOVOLNOMLE 
we-Israel halleluya! 


Kat va pn oKotmoovps 
KOLA YOvatiKa TELPAEOLE 
TIMOTIC LN KAS WOE 
we-Israel halleluya! 


No pn wevtonaptynpynoapse 

Tpdapa Gévo py CnrAéwoue 

évac €1¢ TOV GAAOV va. BonOnoapse 
we-Israel halleluya! 


Q OEé Lov Tavtoc KPaTOpAa 
MvAGEE Has YATyopa 
OTEIAE LOS THY Ge’ulla 
we-Israel halleluya! 


Kat va aveBovpe etc ta toto Regalim 
Le TO ML\AELA OY Ta Bikkurim 
Coy@vtas to Qorban ‘Olah 

we-Israel halleluya! 


Tov de0tEpov AOYO OTOL LAS EiTE 
LGV KOL MATEPO VOL TLLNOWLE 
KQL Va. UNV TOVvG PAGOTHUNOM@pE 
we-Israel halleluya! 


A@évtn TavtoKpatopa 
ONUNAPNGE pac onpEpa 

tnv Ge’ulla oteiAe Was oyAnyopa 
we-Israel halleluya! 
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Philological Commentary on the Judeo-Greek text 


NB.: the aim of this commentary is a down-to-earth analysis of the text, not an 
exhaustive literary or linguistic treatment. It is neither my purpose to put the text 
into its literary or social contexts — this is done in the introduction and at the end 
of this commentary. The method followed is more traditionally philological to give 
a first insight to the non-Byzantinist reader. Importance has been given to facts 
concerning Greek linguistic development, stylistics and syntactical analysis. For 
doing this, I have used the dictionaries of common usage among Byzantinists-Neo- 
hellenists: Dimitrakos, Kriaras, Lampe and LSJ and Trapp (v. infra).°? 


mon Oxqw: this phrase in Hebrew keeps the three parts of the text 
together (viz. stanzas I-VI, A-E, 1— &) and consists of eight syllables (v. s.). 
It is also the only part of the song which is consistently hold in — very 
simple — Hebrew. 


I 


“Evac 6 Kv0ptoc: this first sentence of the song covers the whole first 
stanza. It is a nominal phrase, consisting of nominal predications of God, 
while the other stanzas of part I have a different structure (except IV which 
is a series of predications on Moses as giver of the tablets, v.i.).While the 
first and the second predications are positive: “almighty”, the third is nega- 
tive (“without picture and body”’). This first predication corresponds to the 
Shema Israel (PX7w? ynw), of which it is a Modern Greek translation, but 
cf. LXX, Deut. 6:4. 

IIlavtoxpatopac: this unattested (v. Kriaras, with further MG evidence) 
form is, of course, a semi-learned form of the classical and biblical (since 
LXX, v. Hatch-Redpath, often for Hebrew nixaxy mim but also for other 
names of God that are combined from two words like a°n9X 717) mavto- 
Kpatwp, which in its ending does not fit the patterns of MG noun declension 
(SMG would be the almost artificial tavtoxpatopas, still sounding a little 
odd). Other mss. have nmavtdc KpGtos, etc., which is just a graphical cor- 
ruption into two words (v. i). 

otopnon: out of use in SMG. This word, common in medieval and mod- 
ern vernacular texts (v. Kriaras, s.v.), is the popular/vernacular development 


63. D. DEMETRAKOS, Méya AgEikdv OAS tTHS EAANViKI\s YA@oons, Athens, second 
edition, 1953, vol. 1-9; E. Kriaras, Ag€uxdv t¢ peoat@vikys EAAnvikns S6npaddoucg 
ypappatetac, Thessaloniki, 1969; G.W.H. LAMPE, A patristic Greek lexicon, Oxford, 19th 
edition, 2005; LIDDELL-ScoTT-JONES, A Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford (various editions); 
E. Trapp, Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grdzitat besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderts, Wien, 
1994. 
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of AG totdpnotic “description” with the typical medieval meaning of 
“depiction, picture”, today, under classical influence, on the verge of dis- 
appearing again (according to Kriaras, today only in Crete; the SMG word 
is Coypaqia). The later ms. tradition has misunderstood this word already 
and took it, due to graphical confusion, as Pe@prnon “face” (from Ancient 
Greek 8eMprotc), for which v. Kriaras, s.v. 


Il 


Tnv yrs: this stanza has the classical structure of this first part of our 
text (viz. stanzas I-VI): two lines with each one finite verb and a third one 
with a nominal phrase, specifying the first two lines. 

Ins: SMG substandard and dialectical, but common until the 19th century 
in written vernacular texts, too. On the form (from Ancient Greek kata yf) 
v. Pempyiov XatC1ddK1: Meoatovice cai Néa “EAAnvicd, vol. 2 (Athens, 
1905), p. 654. The Pentateuch from Constantinople uses both forms, with and 
without final /s/. 

Me Ayo kat we Opven: the last word displays an odd ending, SMG 
would be ppdovyjon, AG Ppdvynots “wisdom”. The word as it stands would 
be the normal phonetic development of *@povevote, a form that is unknown 
to me from all existing dictionaries. I don’t think, however, that we are deal- 
ing with an ungrammatical word. The interchange of morphems between 
ancient and Modern Greek is quite common and this form might exist in 
modern dialects, a fact which my friend, L. Stephou, confirms to me from 
her dialect. That God created the world with his wisdom (75m) is common 
in Jewish exegesis, cf. commentary on contents. 


Il 


“AYto vouo: since the LXX the common translation of Torah. 

X16 “fire”: The old éotia developed in popular Greek into o11é “fire” 
(cf. focus to fuego in Latin to Spanish), which is not anymore existent in 
SMG but felt as archaic, poetic or dialectical (according to Kriaras, s.v. 
éotia: today in Cyprus and on the Black Sea; SMG has the learnedism 
éotia “hearth”, mostly metaphorical). Important is the fact that the Penta- 
teuch of 1547 uses the form presented in our hymn regularly, e.g. in Ex 
12:8, for “fire” (LXX mdp); SMG has only patia. 

Aotpandc “lightening”: the archaic acc. plural (SMG is always - &c¢) is 
another feature that shows that our text can well be older than the 17th 
century when the first mss. set in. 
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IV 


Tov dovAov: this stanza is the only pure nominal one in stanzas I-VI 
except, as has been said, stanza I, and heaps up epitheta for Moses, thus 
being in a perfect correspondance with stanza I. Here, dobAoc, of course, 
represents Hebrew 71¥; miotuK6 (a late variant of Ancient Greek miot6c) 
stands for x3 (cf. commentary on contents); tamevdc (for a Modern Greek 
reader/listener, this word sounds very Christian) stands for Hebrew 119, this 
translation is old (v. Hatch-Redpath, s.v.); taktiKdc stands for Hebrew 71, 
another traditional epithet of Moses. 

Taytikov: note the phonetically regular vernacular development of the 
ancient TaKTIKOc into a form with aspiration which is, as far as I know, now 
inexistent in MG, while SMG taxtucd “ordinary” is a learnedism. 

TAGKES TEAEKLOTEG: is an almost literal translation of LXX, Ex. 32:16: 
ypaon Oeod ... KEKoAAaHEVN Ev Taic TAGcIV, the verb KoAdmTw being 
replaced by MG méAskio (which is rare in AG, being more common 
mMEAEKO®).This is a very good example of how the Ancient Greek termi- 
nology stemming from the LXX was replaced by the MG one. 


V 


BAvotd/BAnotst (the orthography is debatable, v. i.) “treasure”: this 
word, which does not exist anymore in SMG (it would sound even com- 
pletely incomprehensible), is difficult to understand and interpret. Its ety- 
mology was debated: G. Hatzidakis (according to Kriaras), the founding 
father of Modern Greek linguistics, considered it to be a derivation from AG 
BAvotc “bubbling up” (LSJ) > “gushing forth, flow“(Lampe) > BAvotdiv 
(formally, a diminuitive; but in SMG, many old diminuitives have the mean- 
ing of a simplex). The Greek scholar Favis, on the other side, derived it from 
AG BAnots from BaAA@ “to throw, to put”. 

The full formal and semantic development of this word has, however, 
been clarified only with the extremely useful dictionary by E. Trapp, which 
is still not complete. According to it, the first attestation occurs in the “Life 
of St. Spyridon of Tremithus” from the 7th century in the meaning “Vorrat, 
Ladung” (so, the derivation from BGAA@ seems correct). In later texts, like 
the notary formulas from Southern Italy (13th century, v. Trapp), it means 
“Vermégenswert”; Eustathios from Thessaloniki (12th century) uses it in 
his commentary on the Iliad (ibid.). 

If we look at the attestations as given by Kriaras for medieval vernacular 
literature (there is an additional testimony in vol. 9), we find three meanings: 
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1) “treasury”, only attested in the Pentateuch from 1547; 

2) “probably” (Kriaras) a kind of “gold coins”: This meaning appears 
in documents (contracts) from Venetian Crete (17th century) that have 
been published by the Greek scholar Vizvizis. This is the only sense 
which seems to be preserved in MG dialects, v. lotopicov Agé1kov, 
S.V. 

“capital in money” (appears in documents from the Ionian islands 
— to which Corfu belongs!) from the early 16th century, published 
by the Greek scholar Manousakas. 


3 


wm 


The key, however, for the understanding of our word in this context, is 
its use in the Pentateuch of 1547 (Nr. 1, in Kriaras). Here it is to be found 
throughout to render a crucial concept of Judaism: that Israel is God’s own 
possession, his 77130; thus Israel is called n4aa0 ay (TNK translation: “my 
treasured possession”, JPS: “own treasury/his own treasured people,” EU: 
“besonderes Eigentum”’). The places where this expression occurs are of 
course those where the Covenant is mentioned: Exod. 19:5; Deut. 7:6; 
14:2; 26:18. And it is exactly shaviiot when the giving of the Torah (jn7 
min) was celebrated with such piyyutim as our hymn, and we have noticed 
already in our commentary that many textual allusions connect our hymn to 
the Greek of the passages concerning the divine law-giving to Moses in 
Exodus. 

The LXX’s rendering of this Hebrew word or syntagma was, of course, 
(Aa0¢) MEptovotos, probably an artificial derivation (by the authors of the 
LXX?) from AG meptovoia (there exists also Teptovotaopoc, v. Hatch- 
Redpath) “property” (as such also SMG), and this translation was adopted 
by the early Christians as one of their self- designations. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from this history of the rendering 
of 730 ay in Greek is that the Romaniote Rabbis decided, probably not 
earlier than the 7th and before the 16th century, to give up the old LXX 
rendering and to put a popular, almost vernacular Greek word in its place, 
BAnotsdtov, in its Early Byzantine secular meaning, “private property” (the 
context of the Vita of St. Spyridon suggests that the word meant the “private 
property” of a merchant on a ship, and Tobia b. Eliezer in his commentary 
on Eccl. 2:7 still understands 77130 in the sense of “treasures (of kings)” 
and combines it with 1 Kings 10,27). As such, BAnoidt was used by Chris- 
tians and Jews alike, until the Christians almost gave it up again, except in 
some dialects, where however the abstract and the religious meaning (which 
probably never existed among Christians, since they kept the wording of the 
LXX) completely disappeared, and a more concrete significance (“coins” 
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is the only one existing today in peripherical areas of Greece. SMG has, 
again, the AG 8nouvpdc and mEepovia. The author of our hymn evidently 
knew the usage of the Pentateuch of 1547 and thus linked his poem to this 
very old translation — for him it was in all probability a terminus technicus, 
and maybe unknown to him in its original meaning, an archaism reserved 
for religious contexts like Shavuot. 

Thus it turns out that the difficult word BAnotdé and its interpretation can 
be considered crucial for our understanding of Romaniote culture and lit- 
erature, putting the traditional Greek exegesis of the Byzantine Rabbis into 
the context of the development of the Greek language. 


VI 


‘Edoxe: this form is not SMG today, the normal form of the aorist 3rd 
pers. sg. of div@ “to give” being é@os. Some late mss. show exactly this 
more recent form, thus hinting towards the slow modernization of the text 
— perhaps under oral influence. 

“Edaxe dc: the word order is old, too: SMG would be pac Edm08. In 
this poem, word order is generally speaking still more archaic than in 
SMG. The main indicator for this is the position of the unaccentuated 
pronoun. Today, only peripherical dialects like Cypriot preserve the old 
word order. 

Aoj: coming from the late AXoyn (discussion with reference to Georgacas 
in Kriaras, s.v.), this word is not known in MG anymore, except in the Gen. 
sg./pl. forms Aoyjc/Aoy1tov (exceptions are, again, the Pontic and Cypriot 
dialects, acc. to Kriaras), like in phrases such as KkG0e AoyNs &vOpwaroc 
“men of any kind”. The meaning here “in no other way” corresponds very 
well to the phraseological evidence in Kriaras, s.v. Aoyn, exdp | and 2: 
61d Kae AoyH “in no way”, v.e. ibid. s.v. GAG 56 Op. 


A 


To mpoto: with this stanza, the retelling of the Decalogue begins which 
covers all the subsequent stanzas until 7. For the order of the command- 
ments, cf. the commentary on contents. The first commandments are given 
each one stanza (A-C), while in the following ones (D-E) each stanza covers 
six commandments. In 8 again, one stanza deals with one commandement, 
thus showing the importance given to keeping the Shabbat. 

AOoyo: It is interesting that in Ex 20:1, at the beginning of the Decalogue, 
the same Greek word A0yoc¢ is used referring to the Lord speaking to Israel, 
while deKGAoyoc is late and very rare (v. Kriaras), the SMG form being 
EVTOAN “commandment.” 
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Eine (“said”): like in the following stanza (axovotnke “it was heard”’) 
a preference seems to be given here to the oral transmission of the law, in 
contradiction with the preceding stanzas, where the tablets are mentioned 
(TAGKES TEAEKLOTES, V.S.). This might be an indication that this part of the 
song has another author and was composed later than the first (I-VI). 

‘Evac 8¢6c: the syntactical difficulty that from miotebm a nominative is 
dependent, can easily be resolved if we assume that the syntagma évac 060¢ 
as a whole confession of faith (corresponding to 778 ~) depends on the verb, 
so this syntagma could be put into quotation marks. 

Na: this very common conjunction of SMG (< AG iva) is used at least 
once in all of the following stanzas since it inculcates the observation of the 
law by introducing the subjunctive as substitute for the imperative in the 
first person of the plural. 

Iliotéyoue: the thorough use of the Ist pers. pl. in all the following 
stanzas while in the biblical original only the 2nd pers. sg. is mentioned very 
strongly underpins the address to the whole Jewish community which is 
even more evident in the last two stanzas (4 and 1), where the Decalogue is 
not present but messianic and cultic overtunes gain ground, which are still 
expressed with the Ist pers. pl. 

IIpooxvvnownus: since the LXX, the translation of various Hebrew words 
(v. Hatch-Redpath) and common in SMG, mostly in its Christian sense 
(metaphorically meaning “to adore’’). 


B 


Noua: this form is archaic, and today persists only in the dialects (SMG 
is Ovopa). The aphaeresis of o — is a common phenomenon of vernacular 
Greek in the Middle Ages (6pvCitov>pvC1 “rice”), but in this word it has 
been recorrected in SMG to its ancient form. Of the medieval form with 
aphaeresis, only vopétot persists today (“renowned”<ovopdatot, with Latin 
suffix -atus). 

Opkiowpe: this is an interesting, but also somehow complicated case: 
the SMG expression for “to swear, to take an oath” is opkiCGopa1 (which 
renders in the LXX the nif‘al of yaw, v. Hatch-Redpath), always with the 
preposition etc (one instance in Kriaras [from Leontios Makhairas, a Late 
Byzantine chronicler writing in Cyprus], where the active appears, the prepo- 
sition is not missing either). 

Opie in the active means exclusively “to put somebody under oath” 
(onvb@ with the old dative is now totally restricted to ecclesiastical or very 
solemn contexts, like the oath a minister has to take when coming into 
office). In classical Greek, this is almost the same situation (also in the 
LXX, where opkiCo translates the hif’il of yaw). In Hellenistic and later 
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Greek, we nevertheless find instances where the active form of the verb 
means “to swear”, and where the object by whom or by what one takes an 
oath is in the accusative: e.g. in the Papyri Graecae Magicae (ed. Pre- 
isendanz), Vol. 1, pp. 16 — 19, a papyrus in Berlin (4th-5th centuries C.E.). 
Interestingly enough, this is again a hymn and therefore the language is 
poetic and full of Homeric words and allusions. Our instance can be 
explained in two different ways: either we are dealing with a poetic archa- 
ism, stemming back well into early Byzantine times, or with the influence 
of Hebrew (where the preposition would be 3-). 

IlepyeAaotéc: the elision of the /i/ of tept is a normal form of archaic 
or substandard vernacular in MG, no trace of the typical northern vowel 
elision. epvyeAGo@ “fraud” shows the typical vernacular development of 
yeAdw (AG “to laugh”) in the sense of “to trick somebody.” 


Cc 


Mava: today familiar or substandard, impossible in a religious context, 

but normal in folk-songs. V.i. for stylistic variation with untépa. 
A®k@p1E: today archaic or to be found only in dialects, SMG is d@oovps. 
Tc: v.s. 


D 


TOV YOVaLKOV...1E1pdC@E: the genitive plural here is strange and seems 
to be an archaism, very rare and poetic even in AG (very rare and poetic 
already in the LXX) and not to be found in SMG at all. There are dialects 
(like Cypriot) which replace the accusative plural by the genitive plural, but 
it is difficult to assess if this is the case here. 

Mné is an archaism, too, which is not existent in SMG, but v. Kriaras 
s.v. for medieval testimonia. 


E 
Kade Aon “of every kind”: v.s. 


XaBBRato repeats stanza VI and thus forms a kind of circle. This stanza is 
again dedicated to one commandment. The junction LéPRato....ayiaompe 
is old, cf. LXX, Ex. 20:8 and Ne. 13:22. 


a 


Kopn;: this is just a repetition of stanza C in other words: Kvptc (instead 
of matépa in C) is today old and dialectical for “father” (it still appears in 
proverbs), while in this stanza untépa instead of Lava (as in C) is used. 
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Tpaxdoouc déka: for this mention of the life after death, cf. the com- 
mentary on the contents. Only this line has no counterpart in the stanza C. 


4 


XKOTMOOVHE ... MELPAEOPE ... TIMOTIC UN KAEWOuE is a repetition of 
stanza D. 1. (oxot@pO), D.2.(me1pdC@ps) and D.3. (KAE ito). 
Tizott “nothing”: today old and dialectical. Not SMG, which has tizota. 


No py wevdonaptvprnoawpse “lest we shall not give false witness” 
repeats stanza D.3 (second half: paptvpi6), mpapa Eévo stanza E.1 and 
évac stanza E.3. 


n 


Q Océ pov...: The following stanzas display a distinctively different char- 
acter in many ways: 


— they contain for the first time Hebrew words which are used for the 
rhyme in stanza 4; 

— they show messianic overtones (ge’ulla, rhyming with Greek yAnyopa 
“quickly” !) 

— they refer explicitly to other feasts and Jewish institutions than Shavuot: 
the Regalim, the Bikkurim and the Qorban ‘Olah. It looks as if the poet 
in his intention to finish the poem was linking it to the community 
(oteiAs Lac “send us’) and to other characteristics of Jewish life 
(Regalim). 


Ilavtéc Kpdop: it has been said (v.s.) that classical tavtoKpatwp does 
not fit the SMG pattern of nominal declension (nouns ending in /r/ are 
“forbidden”’). The “splitted” form appears only in later mss. of stanza I and 
here, towards the end of the poem, there is the possibility that the author of 
this stanza knew the form of stanza I already only in this later, periphrastic 
form and is thus to be considered later than the first poet. Interestingly 
enough, stanza 17 has the SMG form which again proves its late origin. 


@Mideua cannot mean “kiss” here like in SMG. The Ancient Greek @1Aé@ 
verb has two meanings: “to treat kindly” and “to kiss” — the latter mean- 
ing being the only one in SMG @1A do. The derived substantive has already 
in AG only the latter meaning. So, this word in this meaning looks like an 
extreme semantic archaism, since I did not find any Byzantine evidence — 
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but the dictionaries by Kriaras and Trapp are still not complete. For the 
mystical sense in Christian literature v. Lampe s.v. (going back to 
1Cor.16:20). 

Oy: This descendant of the AG sx (before /p/ /t/ /k/ the spirantization is 
regular, so also ex is to be found) is highly archaic, poetic and unknown in 
SMG (where there is only azo). This is again a remnant of medieval usage 
where ey/oy has its regular place in vernacular literature, v. Kriaras s.v. 
(with a lot of examples and other, dialectical forms). 

B seems to be an awkward later stanza which appears only in Papageor- 
gios. The positioning of the commandment to honour father and mother in 
this place is strange. 

What conclusions can be drawn from our philological detail-analysis as 
far as time and space are concerned? 

The language of our hymn is beyond any doubt vernacular Greek, dimo- 
tiki to use a modern expression. There are some archaic features which are 
not to be found in SMG anymore but felt today as either dialectical, or 
rustic or substandard. None of these features would make this text incom- 
prehensible, except BAnotdt which is a “loan word” from the Pentateuch 
of 1547. It looks as if this word was restricted to Judaeo-Greek in this sense 
at a relatively early time. 

That some words or phrases appear to the contemporary Greek listener as 
dialectical does not mean, however, that these traits can be considered as 
such at the time of the hymns’ composition. Vernacular Greek had a defin- 
itively different character from now even one hundred years ago — the 
introduction of learned words from Katharevousa shaped the character of 
the language very much. And here a prominent characteristic of our text can 
be found: as far as I see, it is completely free of borrowings from the learned 
language: forms like taytucdc instead of taxtiKdc¢ would be impossible 
today or have a smack of 19th century dimotiki. 

And this is exactly the character of our hymn. It is written in an early, 
pure (Katharevusa-free) kind of dimotiki which is no more in use, but is well 
known to most Greeks today: it is the language of Modern Greek folk songs 
and ballads. Words, Syntax and phraseology don’t show any differences 
from this register, except again BAnotd1. 

For the time of composition, I would not consider it much older than 
our oldest manuscripts: the 17th or even 16th centuries would be a reason- 
able datation. There are no typical northern traits, typical of Jannina, so 
the language is a kind of poetic Koine, to be understood by every Greek 
speaker (on the subject of the origins and development of Late Byzantine 
popular literature, cf. the recent article by C. CUPANE, “Wie volkstiimlich 
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ist die byzantinische Volksliteratur?,” BZ 96 [2003], vol. 2, pp. 577 — 
599). 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn from this situation. As this and 
other hymns show, the Romaniotim shared with the Greek Christians not 
only the language fe/ quel, but also the poetic variant of the Greek vernacu- 
lar, a language which is still popular and felt as beautiful among Greeks as 
the many allusions to ballads (paraloges), etc., show. This means that this 
register was not confined to the Christian culture but used by the Jews for 
their liturgical and para-liturgical texts, too. The situation is thus not so dif- 
ferent from the time of Philo: Greek speaking Jews did share the literary 
values of their surroundings, but used a special kind of “Judaeo-Greek” 
only for translations from the Torah (like the Pentateuch of 1547 clearly 
shows). 

On the other side, the absence of learned words shows in which values 
the Romaniotim did not participate. They had no or only a very limited 
access to the learned language as it was written and used — as it still is — 
by the Orthodox Church. This language required — and still requires — a 
special training. In Ottoman times, it became the most distinctive feature of 
ecclesiastical writing, the imperial court having disappeared. 


Translation of all stanzas, following the order of the edition: 


I1 One is the Lord, God, Dt 6.4 
Lord of the hosts, and alive, 
Without appearance and without body, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


115 He created the earth and the sea, cf. Gn 1.9 
He established the heavens 
With word, and with understanding, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


III He came down to Sinai, 

10 He gave us the Holy Law, 
With fires, with lightening and with thunder, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


IV _ To the servant, the loyal one, 

To the humble one, to the diligent one, 
15 In two tablets engraved, 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 
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V___ And Israel accepted it 

And placed it into their® heart, 

Like a treasure of incomparable worth, 
20 And Israel, praise the Lord! 


VI — Shabbat and circumcision 
Gave He to us with much honor, 
Without any revocation, 
And Israel, praise the Lord. 


A The first word that He said to us: 
We shall believe in one God, 
And we should not worship another, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


B The second word that has been heard: 
That we should not swear falsely by His name, 
With lies, with injustice and with trickery, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


C To father and to mother 
we shall give honor, so that we might live for many years, 
Upon earth and above heaven, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


D__ We shall stand far from killing, 
And we shall not tempt women, 
Neither stealing, nor testimony, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


I) We shall not envy any kind of thing, 
And we shall live with great love, 
And we should help one another, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


B The second word that He said, 
We should honor mother and father, 
And we shall not abuse them, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


64. Greek: sg m. 


162 


In 
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We shall hallow the Shabbat, 
We shall work six days, 

On the seventh we shall rest, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


Father and mother shall we honor, 

So that we might live for many years, 

Three hundred and ten worlds shall we inherit, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


We shall not kill, 

And we shall not tempt any women, 
And we shall not steal anything, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


And we shall not give false testimony, 

We shall not envy any foreigner’s belonging, 
And we should help one another, 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


O my God, Lord of the hosts, 
Guard us quickly, 

Send us the Ge’ulla, 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


And we shall ascent to the three Regalim, 
With the offering of the Bikkurim, 
Bringing forth the Qorban ‘Olah, 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


Sir, Lord of the hosts, 

Be merciful towards us, 

Today, send us quickly the Ge’ulla, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


Translation of the Hebrew stanzas 


hl 


hil 


One. King is the LORD, 
Living from eternity to eternity, 
Without body and shape 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


The dry (land) He separated from the sea 
The sky and all its hosts, 
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h Il 


hIV 


hx 


ha 


ha 


ht 


hv 


In Speech and wisdom, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


To Sinai He descended, 

Holy Torah he gave us, the Concerned one, 
With thunder and lightening and hail, 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


To Moses, our teacher, a shepherd, 
The steadfast in all, that is His, 

He gave him the Torah, on two tablets. 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


To sanctify that Shabbat-day, 
because we shall rest® on this day, 
six days we shall do work. 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


To honor father and Mother, 
So that we live on the earth, 
And to inherit the World to Come, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


You shall not murder, you shall not commit adultery, you shall not steal, 
The wife of your neighbor you shall not covet, 

And to believe in the name of the Lord! 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


You shall not bear false witness against your neighbor, 
And the house of your neighbor you shall not covet, 
And to help the Chosen of the Lord! 

And Israel, praise the Lord! 


And Israel accepted her, 

And planted her in its heart, 

Like a good delicacy she® keeps her, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


65 naw, read as nawi, cp. the Judeo-Greek text. 

66. Hebrew 82x corrected into 827. The use of the infinite (here hif‘il of 9m) together 
with the preposition 7” usually indicates a negative condition (in order not to...). A compari- 
son with the Judeo-Greek stanza shows that this cannot be the case here. 

67. In the Hebrew original 3rd pers. m., in the same way as the verb in the second line is 
3rd pers. m., both refer to Israel, even though Israel is traditionally referred to only in the 
feminine. 
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hVI_ Shabbat, New moon and circumcision 
Gave us God who is held in awe for His acts, 
Without any “315% and word, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


hn God. Living, Exing, Awsome One, 
Save us fast, 
Send us the Salvation, 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


hy — And we will come up to the three pilgrim festivals (Regalim), 
With the meal offering of first fruits (Bikkurim), 
And we will offer a burnt offering (Qorban ‘Olah). 
And Israel, praise the Lord! 


7 Let us return to our borders, 
Fast, take away our yoke, 
And we will sing [about] our Salvation 
on the three pilgrim festivals. 


Commentary of Contents 


The commentary on the content will treat stanzas I-VI as a unit, stanzas 
A-E as another unit and stanzas & to 1. as yet another unit that is similar in 
contents to stanzas A-E. The /emmata will be taken from the English trans- 
lation for the sake of those readers that are less familiar with Judeo-Greek. 


One is the Lord, God: cf. Deut. 6:4, especially in the LXX version, that 
places kdptoc 6 0Edc together like our text. 

Lord of the hosts: in the LXX navtoxpétoc most often translates the 
Biblical n1X838 717°, our translation of the hymn follows the usual translation 
of the biblical phrase. 

Alive: while the image of the “living God” is less obviously present in 
the biblical text, it belongs to the stock-images of Judaism, not necessarily 
in opposition to Christianity’s God who was — according to Jewish polem- 
ics — killed. 

Without appearance and without body: ever since Antiquity Judaism has 
produced a strong opposition to anthropomorphic descriptions of God and 


68 79 is not a Hebrew word, from the Judeo-Greek text one would expect a word that 
translates “revocation” or “choice”. 
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has insisted on his purely non-physical existence. Cf. e.g. the third of Mai- 
monides’ 13 principles of faith, which are — in a poetic form (Yigdal) — 
recited in daily prayer in almost all rites and might well have been known 
to the author of the hymn. 


He created the earth and the sea, / He established the heavens: The three 
steps of creation, revelation and salvation are often combined in Jewish 
texts. In stanzas I-VI only creation and revelation are described, stanzas 4 
and } (inserted after stanza VI in N2) add the aspect of salvation. The sages 
had perceived the revelation of the Decalogue and the theophany at Sinai as 
the culmination of creation, and already Elazar birabbi Qallir had written a 
poem on this combination (Tw 5X ow3 "DIX, piyyut IV in his Qedushta for 
Shavuot used also in Minhag Romania). The order of creation does not fol- 
low the description in Gen. 1, it rather represents the difference between the 
lower (physical) sphere (of earth and sea) and the upper, heavenly sphere. 
Since on Shavuot the Torah was transferred from the heavens to earth, this 
way of describing creation leads to the following stanzas describing Matan 
Torah, the giving of the Torah. (Cf. also the controversy between Bet Sham- 
mai and Bet Hillel on the order of creation in GenR 1:15.) 

With word, and with understanding: cf. Tg. Neofiti on Gen. 1:1, where 
the editor proposes to read "7 NM) NIA WADA. The idea that the world 
was created from the words of God is present in those sentences of the Bible 
that describe creation by divine fiat, e.g. Gen. 1:3; but also in Ps. 33:6. For 
identifying n°wx 7 from Gen 1.1 with the Torah, i.e. Wisdom, cf. also Rashi 
ad loc. The poet here probably also relied on Avot V:I “With ten words the 
world was created.” 


He came down to Sinai: cf. Ex. 19:20. 

He gave us the Holy Law: Midrashim describe how at least the first two 
words of the Decalogue (e.g. BT Mak 24a) or the complete Decalogue was 
given to the whole assembly of Israel, cf. also Ex. 20:19 and its interpreta- 
tions. 

With fires, with lightening and with thunder: cf. Ex. 19:16, 20:18. 


To the servant: Moses is often termed “servant of the Lord,” cf. e.g. 
Deut. 34:5. 

the loyal one: 7817 is among the most often used epithets of Moses. 

the humble one: again, Y1¥ is among the most popular epithets of Moses. 

the diligent one: again, "i is a popular epithet of Moses in Medieval 
Hebrew poetry. 
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In two tablets engraved: cf. Deut. 9:9-10 and 2 Chron. 5:10. Midrashim 
refer to the assumption that not only the Decalogue, but all of the 613 com- 
mandments contained in the Torah were engraved unto the two tablets (cf. 
SongR 5:14 Nr. 2). The concept of “engraving” rather than “writing” on 
the tablets is influenced both by the description in Deut. 9:10 (written by 
God’s finger), and by the Hebrew word pn, which denotes both engraving 
and law-giving. Cf. also BT Shab 104a. 


And Israel accepted it: the acceptance of the law by Israel is narrated in 
many midrashim. The poet seems to refer to the first sentences of M Avot 
rather than to the often quoted biblical verse Ex. 24:7 yawn awyi. 

And placed it into their heart: cf. Deut. 6:6. This verse is part of the 
Shema Israel and therefore known to every observant Jew. 

Like a treasure of incomparable worth: cf. the philological commentary 
on BAvo1* dt. In all its Biblical occurrences 75130 describes Israel as God’s 
treasured property. The Hebrew translation of this stanza obviously had 
problems with the concept of the people treating the Torah as n30 and 
translates 210 77¥D, “like a good delicacy”. A similar usage of BAvo*dt is 
attested in the dialect of Ioannina until today. 


Shabbat and circumcision: unlike the commandments given at Mount 
Sinai, Shabbat and circumcision were commanded before the rest of the 
Torah: Abraham was commanded to circumcise himself and all his male 
children (cf. Gen. 17:10-14), and the Shabbat as day of rest was introduced 
during the wandering in the desert, when God first gave the Manna to Israel 
(cf. Ex. 16:22-30). Both commandments characterize Jews in the Diaspora 
and have been considered to be as important signs of Judaism as the belief 
in one single God. Cf. also Mekhilta de-Rabbi Simon, p. 139, where the word 
“covenant” in Ex. 19:5 is interpreted to refer to circumcision or Shabbat. 

Gave He to us with much honor: descriptions of the revelation of the 
Decalogue in midrashim vary in the ways Israel was honored, e.g. in TanB 
Ex. 79, it is related that every single Israelite felt as if God was announcing 
the commandments directly to him. Other descriptions involve angels plac- 
ing the words before Israel and crowing every one who accepted them. 

Without any revocation: while Israel had accepted the Torah willingly, 
the circumcision and Shabbat were commanded without asking Abraham or 
Israel. The wording of the line and the stanza makes it less likely that the 
poet referred here to the well-known midrash that God threatened to destroy 
the world or to bury Israel beneath Mount Sinai if Israel did not accept the 
Torah. 
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Stanzas A-E were inserted between stanza IV and stanza V in P, 1.e. after 
the mentioning of the tablets on which the Decalogue or all of the Torah 
was engraved. They elaborate on the Decalogue. 

The first word that He said to us: cf. Ex. 20:1 and the midrashim thereon 
that describe how God spoke to all of Israel when giving the Decalogue. Also, 
cf. Ex. 20:15 and the midrashim thereon regarding the sensual perception of 
revelation. That God spoke to Israel is mentioned in Deut. 5:19-20 as well. 

We shall: by transforming the commandments in the following stanzas 
from imperatives (in the m. sg.) to finite verbs in the first person plural, the 
poet stresses the acceptation of the Torah by all of Israel, since according to 
traditional exegesis of Deut. 5:1-4, not only the generation of the desert, but 
all former and future generations of Israel were present during the revelation 
at Sinai (this belief is transmitted in many sources, among them Maimon- 
ides’ Mishne Torah, Foundations of the Torah 8:1). Even though he uses 
Judeo-Greek, he alludes to the famous yawn nwyi (we will do and we will 
hear) from Ex. 24:7 by taking up the grammatical form of the verbs. 

The first word that He said to us: | We shall believe in one God, | And 
we should not worship another: The division of the Decalogue into ten 
“words” is different in the various religious traditions that interpret the 
Decalogue. Our text agrees with Philo (Decal. 53ff., 66ff.) and Josephus 
(Ant., 3:91—92) that the first ““word” says that God is one and alone to be 
worshipped. Like Philo and Josephus it does not mention the reason stated 
in the biblical text: “I liberated you from Egypt.” Traditional Jewish exege- 
sis separates this text into two “words”: “I am the Lord, your God”, and 
“You shall have no other gods”. Greek-orthodox Christianity follows what 
is called the “Philonic” division of the Decalogue (even if it does not follow 
Philo exactly), where “I am the Lord, your God” is treated as part of the 
introduction and “you shall have no other gods” is the first commandment. 
The Judeo-Greek poet may have arrived at this definition of the first word 
either by combining Jewish knowledge that “I am the Lord” is part of the 
commandments — and not an introduction — with the division prevalent in 
his Christian surrounding that regarded “You shall have no other gods” as 
the first word, or he could have had access to a Jewish tradition transmitted 
among Romaniote Jews that followed in the footsteps of Philo and Josephus. 


The second word that has been heard: amazingly, the poet skips the 
second commandment according to the count of Philo and Josephus (and the 
Christian “Philonic” division) “You shall not make for yourself any image 
to worship it”, which is the second part of the second commandment accord- 
ing to traditional Jewish exegesis. 
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That we should not swear falsely by His name | With lies, with injustice 
and with trickery: This is usually the third commandment. Ex. 20:7 and 
Deut. 5:11 forbid to “raise” God’s name in vain, it has traditionally been 
understood to mean false oaths (cf. Ps. 24:4; Targ.). Philo and Josephus 
seem to refer to frivolous oaths, and later any use of God’s name outside 
prescribed prayer was included in the interpretations of this verse. The poet 
seems to refer only to oaths. It should be important to note here that the 
special oath for Jews was a Byzantine invention that was taken over by 
Western Christian countries only later.° 


The poet skips the 4th commandment (Shabbat), since it is mentioned in 
stanza VI. 

To father and to mother | we shall give honor, so that we might live for 
many years / upon earth: cf. Ex. 20:12 and Deut. 5:16. 

and above heaven: honoring father and mother is regarded as important 
as honoring God and will receive the same reward, cf. e.g. Mek. Bahodesh 8 


We shall stand far from killing: cf. Ex. 20:13 and Deut. 5:17. 
And we shall not tempt women: cf. Ex. 20:14 and Deut. 5:17. 
Neither by stealing, nor by testimony: cf. Ex. 20:15-16 and Deut. 5:17. 


We shall not envy any kind of thing: cf. Ex. 20:17-18 and Deut. 5:18. 

And we shall live with great love: cf. e.g. Lev. 19:18: “Love your fellow 
as yourself.” 

And we should help one another: cf. e.g. the laws of Peah (Lev. 19:9-10) 
and similar obligations of Tsedaga. Cf. also stanza 7. The fact that this 
“commandment” which is usually not part of the Decalogue was included 
in both insertions at the end of the Decalogue indicates that Romaniote Juda- 
ism considered it to be a binding commandment that characterizes Judaism 
as much as the Decalogue. 


Stanza B is transmitted only in the edition of Papageorgious, it seems to 
be a mistake of the editor who joined at least two different stanzas (B and 
a variant of C). The variant And we shall not abuse them may have existed, 
since cursing and abusing parents is a topic often connected to that of the 
reward of honoring the parents. 


Stanzas 8 to 1 are transmitted only in N2. Stanzas & to 7 were inserted 
between stanza IV and V, stanzas 7 and ‘1 were placed after stanza VI. In 


69. Cf. J. STARR, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 1938, pp. 20-21. 
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accordance with this placement stanzas 8 to 7 contain an abbreviated version 
of parts of the Decalogue, while stanzas 7 and 1 describe salvation (v.s.). 

We shall hallow the Shabbat: cf. Ex. 20:8 and Deut. 5:12, where in addi- 
tion to 21 and Ww also w7p? is mentioned. Unlike the poet of stanzas 
A-E, the poet of stanzas 8 to 1 skips the first commandments and connects 
his insertion to stanza VI rather than to stanza IV. There is no manuscript 
evidence of stanzas covering the first three words in this tradition. 

We shall work six days: cf. Ex. 20:9 and Deut. 5:13. 

On the seventh we shall rest: cf. Ex. 20:10 and Deut. 5:14. The poet does 
not elaborate on the different reasons given in Exodus (creation) and Deu- 
teronomy (slavery in Egypt). 


Stanza 2 shows similarities in contents with stanza C: 

Father and mother shall we honor: cf. Ex. 20:12 and Deut. 5:16. 

So that we might live for many years: cf. Ex. 20:12 and Deut. 5:16; the 
poet refrains from mentioning the land that God assigned to them since the 
poem was written in exile. 

Three hundred and ten worlds shall we inherit: cf. M Uq 3:12, the just 
will inherit 310 worlds, this tradition has been transmitted in various places 
in rabbinic literature, e.g. BT Sanh 100b. 


Stanza 3 shows similarities in contents with stanza D: 

We shall not kill: cf. Ex. 20:13 and Deut. 5:17. 

And we shall not tempt any women: cf. Ex. 20:14 and Deut. 5:17. 
And we Shall not steal anything: cf. Ex. 20:15 and Deut. 5:17. 


Stanza 7 partially shows similarities in contents with stanza E: 

And we shall not give false testimony: cf. Ex. 20:16 and Deut. 5:17. 

We shall not envy any foreigner’s belonging: cf. Ex. 20:17-18 and Deut. 
5:18. 


And we should help one another: v.s., stanza E. 


Stanzas 7 and } are placed after stanza VI, they complete the topic of 
creation-revelation-salvation. 

O my God, Lord of the hosts: unlike in the other stanzas, God is addressed 
directly in the following two stanzas, the possessive form creating a bond 
between the praying individual (who may act on behalf of his community), 
and “his” God. The poet connects this stanza to stanza I by use of the 
descriptive name “Lord of the hosts”, cf. stanza I. 

Guard us quickly / Sent us the Ge’ulla: the Hebrew term 7183 clearly 
refers to messianic salvation, the request for speedy salvation, the speedy 
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coming of the Messiah, and the speedy rebuilding of the Temple is part of 
many prayers. 


And we shall ascent to the three Regalim: Shavuot is one of the pilgrim 
festivals and the poet creates a connection between Shavuot, the other pil- 
grim festivals (Sukkot and Pesah), and the salvation hoped for which will 
enable Israel to perform the prescribed rites of the pilgrimage to the (recon- 
structed) Temple at the three festivals. 

With the offering of the Bikkurim: the first fruits (bikkurim) were pre- 
sented at the Temple on Shavuot, again the poet combines the essence of 
the festival on which the poem was recited with the hope of salvation. 

Bringing forth the Qorban ‘Olah: the plea for re-institution of the sacri- 
fices at the Temple is standard in all piyyutim that ask for salvation. The use 
of four Hebrew terms in as many lines of the Judeo-Greek poem strengthens 
the eschatological hopes expressed in the last two stanzas. 


Conclusion 


In concluding our article, which is the result of four years of successful 
collaboration, a time span that includes the move of one of the authors from 
Freiburg to Budapest and then to Berlin, we would like to stress some points. 

While the Jews of Byzantium generally are a rather unattended field of 
research, this is even more true for Judeo-Greek literature, none withstand- 
ing the work of N. de Lange and his pupils in recent years. But while on the 
side of outer history — histoire événementielle — we have a solid base in 
the works by J. Starr, A. Sharf, D. Jacoby and S. Bowman and no revolu- 
tionary change of our views is to be expected, except if new material is to 
be found, the literary history of the Romaniotes is still to be written. This 
holds true both for the Hebrew literature from Byzantium, for which no 
complete study exists, and for the Greek writings of the Romaniotes. Truly, 
several Greek texts in Hebrew characters have been published since the late 
19th century. Yet, we still have no comprehensive grammar, nor exhaustive 
investigation into its vocabulary, and, most strikingly, this literature is com- 
pletely absent from all the known literary histories of Byzantine or Modern 
Greek literature. 

There is one reason for this situation: Judeo-Greek literature is a literature 
on the cross-road, so research into this field has per definitionem to be inter- 
disciplinary. Interdisciplinary research presupposes either the managing of 
two different academic fields (in the sense of Bourdieu) or a strong col- 
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laboration between specialists of at least two different fields. At best, find- 
ings on the borderline between two fields disclose not only new material for 
each field involved separately, but opens a new space. Until now Byzantine/ 
Modern Greek and Jewish Studies did not interact very much. One purpose 
of our article is to use interdisciplinary collaboration to open a door into a 
new field of studies, Judeo-Greek literature. Byzantine Studies can benefit 
from the study of this literature insofar it involves the possibility to get 
acquainted with a literature that is Greek but not orthodox Christian; Judeo- 
Greek texts represent the first attestations of the Greek vernacular a long 
time before the Christian production sets in. Jewish Studies gains from these 
texts insights into long neglected Jewish communities that lived apart from 
the mainstream of Jewish literary developments. The new space our research 
is supposed to disclose would consist in assigning to Romaniote Judaism its 
place in cultural history. 

We took the text we edited in our article as a 99319/detypo for both: a 
literature that overlaps two fields and for interdisciplinary research. For this 
purpose, we used all the available scientific tools: philological, linguistical, 
metrical, codicological, poetological, etc., at our disposal. The goal was to 
put this specimen of crossroad-poetry into the framework which produced 
it and with which it also interacted. 

In the end, every text tells a story, and history, both as an academic field 
and as human history, stands in a constant interplay with the written and the 
spoken word. There is no philology without history and no history without 
philology. So, one of our main goals was to put one eminent text (in the 
sense of Gadamer) into its historical context, following the pattern of such 
a beautiful book as G. Spiegels, Romancing the Past. 

Romaniote Jewry does not exist anymore, the living tradition our text 
comes from has disappeared. In the very end — 1029/téA.0¢ TavtTMV — we, 
a German and a Greek dedicate our article to the memory of Greek Judaism 
which stands in many aspects at the beginning of what we call today the 
European tradition. 
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